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FOREWORD 


It is eight years since this magazine made its humble first appear- 
ance. Though the use of the term “magazine” might suggest its being 
issued periodically, its “times and seasons” have of necessity been 
very irregular. 


The name was taken from thelinner circle of Kagawa’s 
disciples—men and women, members of Christian churches 
of various denominations—banded together for the deepening of their 
spiritual life and for service to their fellow men. They chose this 
name, “Yesu no Tomo” (Friends of Jesus) after studying the brother- 
hood movements of the medieval church, and the names then adopted. 
Loyalty to the church and love of the poor are their main tenets, ex- 
panded into a working program of 25 points of Christian socialism, 
and founded on the 5 principles of Piety, Labor, Service, Purity and 
Peace. 


Name 


Seventeen years ago Miss Helen Topping was the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in Kobe. She became 
interested in Mrs. Kagawa’s sister, who attended some of the classes at 
the Y.W.C.A. One of her first contacts with Kagawa was when she 
was advised’ to consult him as to the safe transmission of a sum of 
money the Y.W.C.A. had raised for famine sufferers in Russia. She 
found him in his little room in the slums, in the midst of preparations 
for his Christmas party. He gave her the needed information and 
then taking out his check-book added a contribution of ¥100. When 
Miss Topping heard of the Sunday morning sunrise Bible studies that 
Kagawa was giving to his audiences in the slums, she decided to 
attend one. She found it so valuable that from that time on she 
attended regularly. 

Nine years later, after a furlough in America, she came again to 
Kobe, this time to take her place on Kagawa’s staff and to work under 
his direction. 


The Editor. 


Before Kagawa became so well-known there was much 
questioning, especially on the part of other Christian 
workers, as to what he was likely to do. Was he going to start a new 
denomination as Wesley did? To answer this and other questions, 
and to print in the English language something of what Kagawa was 
teaching and writing, was the first purpose in publishing “Friends of 
Jesus”. Looking back through the early numbers we find them largely 


Purpose. 
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given to his public messages and his talks and conferences in Japan 
and other lands. We also find much of the history of the origin and of 
the working out of the Kingdom of God Movement, of the influence on 
the movement of the coming of such men as Dr. Hodgkin from China, 
Dr. MacKinnon from Canada, and Dr. Mott from the U.S.A. During 
this past year, in connection with Miss Topping’s program of prepara- 
tion for Dr. Kagawa’s itinerary in the United States, copies of the 
Shanghai Number, The Economic Foundation of World Peace, The 
Christian International, and Kagawa in the Philippines have been 
widely used. 


Kagawa’s only relation to the magazine is that he is 
the reason for its existence. He has had nothing to 
do with the editing, publishing or choice of the ma- 
terial. We mention this because some have wondered “That Kagawa 
would permit himself to be so praised in his magazine.” 

But Kagawa’s mind is otherwise occupied,. He is as impervious 
to praise as he is to criticism. However, he deplores overemphasis on 
himself. In his recent journeys in the Southern Hemisphere he has 
protested, “I am only a little chap who comes to you as a preacher of 
Christ’s Gospel in all its implications.’ Warold Fey of the F.O.R. wrote 
recently, “I have come to the conclusion that the best thing the 
friends of Kagawa can do is to stress less his personality and more the 
work he is doing.” Doubtless others the world over who have found 
Kagawa attractive to talk and write about are realizing that this is 
not enough. We must study his message more; we must take his ex- 
ample more seriously. 

When Miss Topping sailed for the United States (in June, 1934) 
most of material for “Kagawa in the Philippines” had been assembled, 
but volunteers from the Kagawa Fellowship attended to the publica- 
tion. 

This present number is also edited by a volunteer group. We 
take this occasion to express our deep regret that it is so long overdue. 


Kagawa’s relation 
to the Magazine. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Topping 
K. Ogawa 

J. M. Trout 

T. T. Brumbaugh 

E. L. Gressitt 


RAUSCHENBUSCH AND KAGAWA 

The original occasion for Dr. Kagawa’s 
fourth journey to the United States was his 
acceptance of the invitation from the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School to deliver 
the lectures of the Rauschenbusch Founda- 
tion in April 1936. — 

Although Kagawa comes from a foreign 
land and from a different race, and must 
translate his thoughts into a language only 
imperfectly at his command, nevertheless it 
is strikingly appropriate that he should re- 
ceive this invitation. 

Two years before Dr. Rauschenbusch pub- 
lished his great book pleading for the 
“Christianizing of the Social Order,” a frail 
and lonely youth on the other side of the world set out to demonstrate 
the Way of Christianizing the Social Order. 

Because Dr. Rauschenbusch dealt searchingly in his writings, with 
the great collective sins of our age, and the indifference of the 
Churches to “the poor, the broken-hearted, the captive, and them 
that are bound,” he endured criticism and persecution. Kagawa also 
met misunderstanding, criticism, imprisonment and poverty. 

In 1912 Dr. Rauschenbusch wrote: “Suppose that a Christian man 
feels a throbbing compassion for people, and a holy anger against the 
institutionalized wrong that is stunting and brutalizine their lives. 
Suppose that he feels this so strongly that he hardly cares what be- 
comes of himself if he can only help his fellowmen.” These words 
were truly prophetic of Kagawa’s life. 

Recently Helen Topping had the privilege of spending some time 
with the widow of Dr. Rauschenbusch in their old home in Rochester, 
New York. As they talked of Dr. Kagawa’s devotion to the cause of 
the Cooperatives, Mrs. R. said: “And Walter planned to write a book 
on the Cooperatives of England. Wei spent a year in England study- 
ing them.” 

In the foreword of one of his books, Dr. Rauschenbusch says: “My 
sole desire is to summon the Christian passion for justice and the 
Christian powers of love and mercy to do their share in redeeming 
our social order from its inherent wrongs.” This is also the summons 
of the life and writings of Toyohiko Kagawa. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A PACIFIST 


Just as life in the slums convinced Kagawa that only by changing 
the conditions that cause them can the slums be wiped out so he be- 
lieves that the world will not be rid of the curse of war except by 
rooting out the evils that lead to war.” 


The following glimpse of Kagawa’s early 
experiences, given at an International 
Friendship Club, in China, in 1931, is found 
in the Tsinan Number of Friends of Jesus. 

In my fifteenth year I was baptised as a 
Christian. We had a war wih Russia about 
that time, but I hated war because I had 
been influenced by Tolstoi. When I was 
sixteen I went up to Tokyo to study in the 
Presbyterian school. There were only three 
pacifists among the students, two boys who 
were brothers besides myself. These brothers 
were clever fellows and kept quiet; but I did 
Raea we: the boy Pacifist mot! I said boldly that I was against war, 

(in school uniform) with Russia. So one night the students’ 
assembly decided that I was to be judged. I was called out at night 
to the playground back of the theological seminary. There the stu- 
dents were gathered, headed by a senior. This senior, a theological 
student, asked me,— 

“Do you say Japan made a mistake to declare war against Russia?” 

“Yes!” I ‘replied. 

“Oh! You foolish fellow! Now obey our orders!” 

Then one of the students came up and slapped me on the cheek. 
I was Tolstoian, so I didn’t resist. But I wept, I was very young. I 
was beaten many times that night, I have forgotten how many. I 
came back to my room feeling very lonesome. But I didn’t keep quiet. 
I preached peace. 

I have continued to preach it. Twenty-four years later, in 1928, 
when the Japanese occupied Shantung, I agitated against it. I organ- 
ized the All Japan Anti-War League. I asked the labor unions to help 
me with it, as well as the other labor, social and religious groups. 

I anticipated that this move would mean some danger for me, and 
sure enough, before long, my friends came anxiously to warn me that 
all over Tokyo, even in its central section, there were posted bills in 


many places saying: 


KILL THE TRAITOR KAGAWA! 
HE IS AGAINST THE NATION! 
HE IS TRAITOR TO THE NATION! 

My friends wanted me to avoid the danger, but I said, “That’s 
nothing.” For many years I am accustomed to that kind of experi- 
ence! When I led the General Strike of thirty-five thousand, in Kobe 
in 1921, though I was only the advisor, the public took me to be the 
person chiefly responsible. So for forty days reports kept coming in 
from many different sources, ‘You are going to be murdered by ruf- 
fians.” But they didn’t kill me. I was arrested at the end of that 
time, and then I was quite safe, being in prison! 

So when the placards were posted against me in 1928, I said, “All 
right! If they want to kill me, I shall die for the Peace of the world!” 

The very next day after having received this warning was the day 
scheduled for the mass meeting of the new Anti-War Federation. It 
was tod be held in the evening, and when I arrived at the public hall 
there were four hundred policemen already arrived to protect me! 
The proceedings of that evening wére highly interesting. The police 
kept order so strictly that whoever even shouted during the meeting 
was taken out and arrested. Among those arrested were two Presby- 
terian elders, and it fell to my lot to go to the police station and secure 
their release ! 

I was thoroughly entertained to have this privilege, noting the 
contrast with that earlier Russo-Japanese War experience. Then a 
theologue, now pastor of one of the largest Presbyterian churches in 
Tokyo, had led the other students in condemning me for pacifism. 
Now, two Presbyterian elders were so carried away by their enthusiasm 
for peace as to get themselves arrested, while four hundred policemen 
were protecting me from the anti-pacifists! 

Kagawa’s reply to a letter from Dr. Maude Royden (found in 
Economic Foundation of World Peace, FRIENDS OF JESUS) says: “I am 
an absolute pacifist. My work for peace is a long-term undertaking, 
including both the transformation of men’s inner souls through a 
religious awakening, and also the gradual changing of the economic 
system under which they must live, from a competitive to a coopera- 
tive one. We must go to the root of militarism and cure its causes, 
which lie in the realm of economics and religion. People are not 
trained in economics and turn by habit to militarism to solve their 
difficulties.” , 


ECONOMICS 


A Canadian friend recently wrote to Kagawa regarding his trip to 
Canada, “The obstacle to more rapid social change in Canada is un- 
willingness on the part of those who “have” to sacrifice for those who 
“have not.” It is the vicious old British principle, “What we have we 
hold.” 

What is needed most of all is a new spirit, a new vision of the Cross 
that will break our hearts and make usi willing to surrender our pri- 
vileges. Our people are very individualistic. On the whole they are 
good people, industrious and thrifty but very individualistic, especial- 
ly our farmers. They need your message of love for the land, love of 
their neighbours and love of God. I fear that very few of us have got 
beyond love of self and love of our families. Some add to that, love 
of our own Church and of our political party. And some indeed love 
their country and in a vague way their king, but your simple funda- 
mental principles are universal. 

Our experience with the Cooperatives in Ontario and Western Ca- 
nada has not been a very convincing one, although it has had great 
value. If it has not been a complete success I think it is because it 
was still on the basis of selfishness. We need the message of the 
Cross. 

To me the greatest messages you have given were your Shanghai 
lectures on the application of the Cross to life. We must cooperate 
around the Cross.” 

These Shanghai lectures appear in the Shanghai Number of 
“Friends of Jesus.” Bishop Roots was Chairman of the conference. 
At the close of one of the lectures he said,—“This is the most remark- 
able lecture on Economics I ever heard.” Below are a few extracts:— 

“I want to contrast the principles of Marx with those of Jesus. 
Karl Kautsky says that Marx has four points: 

1. The materialistic interpretation of history. 

2. The theory of surplus value. 

3. The theory of the accumulation of capital. 

4. The theory of class struggle. 

Contrasting with these, Christ laid emphasis: 

1. Not on matter but on life. 

2. Not on surplus value but on Sacrifice. 

3. Not on the accumulation of capital, but on ministering to the 


least, or Social Solidarity. 
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4. Not on class struggle but on Service, or shedding blood for . 
others. 


“Economics! What is economics? I define economics as con- 
cerned with getting the utmost result out of least effort. 

“It takes a long while to explain my conception of economics. I 
want to explain it as concerned with psychology, the psychology of 
value. 


“I am sorry to say that I know of no satisfying book on the psy- 
chology of economics in England or America. Tawney is very good 
at analyzing the profit-motive of the capitalistic society. But in his 
book, The Acquistive Society, he does not touch the psychology of de- 
Sire. 

“Marx was led astray by his environment, or the Left Hegelian 
principle of life. Marx is all right when he is analyzing capitalistic 
society. Marxism is nothing but a study of\ social pathology. As a 
social pathologist Marx is not mistaken. But pathology is pathology. 
When you are looking only at pathology, you do not understand all 
the phases of life. 

“We must consider the following seven phases which are the seven 
elements of the theory of value:— 

1. Life; 2. Power; 3. Change; 4. Growth; 5. Selection; 6. Law; 

7. Purpose or Aim. 


“Christ gave us his famous parable in John 12:24—unless the 
grain of wheat dies there is no result. It is just contrary to the 
Marxian principle, of surplus value and its exploitation. 

Christ also gave us that famous parable in the twenty-fifth of 
Matthew. We care for the sick, the poor, the ex-convicts, because 
they are the image of God. I spent many years in the slums of Kobe, 
and every year I am giving much of my moeny. It seems wasteful 
to give it to these poor people, because there is no return. If I give 
to the proletarian movement there is great result. One dollar for 
the labour movement will come back a hundred times, but one dollar, 
or even one hundred dollars, for the poor, brings nothing. Then why 
do we give to the poor? Because they bear the image of God. 

“I may illustrate social solidarity with my ten fingers. If my left 
little finger suffers from an infectious disease such as blood poisoning, . 
the heart and even my right little finger will gradually feel the result. 
Therefore the blood circulates, and bit by bit cures the finger. So 
when we feel the force of Christ’s idea of ministering unto the least 
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we have the true sense of social solidarity. And this sense of social 
solidarity leads us to put our energy into Mutual Aid. Christianity 
is weak because we lack the Mutual Aid system in the Church. Reading 
the history of the brotherhood movement in the Church we realize 
how we lack mutual aid at the present time. The brotherhood move- 
ment in the church came from the consciousness of social solidarity. 
It is a great mistake to teach so much of the doctorinal side and for- 
get the brotherhood movement in church history. When I read the 
story of the Christian Brotherhood Movement, I cannot lay the book 
down. In the nineteenth century the Catholics had a great deal of 
such Brotherhood, the Anglicans very little, and the Protestants al- 
most none. I propose its reconstruction, in a Christian Co-operative 
Internationale, beginning with Mutual Aid. Class struggle is a trans- 
ition period; we need brotherhood in organized society. When we 
kill the capitalists, it causes suffering, suffering may be of only one 
little finger, but it may cause blood poisoning to the whole body! 
When the capitalists are sinning, we must help them to be cured. We 
have no reason to love capitalist as capitalist, but we must cure them 
and teach them to repent. 

“So we must come to Christian Brotherhood. But Christian 
brotherhood cannot be propagated by violence or force. We must all 
the time propagate it by practice,—the practice of the Cross.” 


SECURITY AND EQUALITY 

A most discerning editorial from an Australian newspaper 
Says: “Dr. Kagawa’s frank statements have thrown a flood of 
light upon the thoughts of his countrymen about the future of their 
nation. Japan, as the spear-point of Asiatic culture, fears European 
domination, a “white peril” that controls foreign policy in a way that 
is perfectly intelligible to Australians , ” 

The logic of the League of Nations is a enti preservation of 
the status quo. The search for security is a quest for guarantees that 
territory now held will be inviolate; but the people without property 
are thinking of equality and are eyeing the possessions of the prop- 
ertied classes. Equality and security in international terms can not 
mean other than a desire for a share of the world’s wealth on the one 
hand, faced by a determination to resist such a proceedure on the 
other side. What is the answer? Can a formula which will permit 
peaceful co-operation be discovered? Can equality and security be 
reconciled? Dovbtless they can, but at a cost. That cost is the price 
of Peace. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


In a small geography of Australasia which Dr. Kagawa brought 
back with him, the following passage occurs: 

“Australia and New Zealand, with the islands and territories 
attached to them, make up a vast area, considerably more than a 
quarter of the British Empire. 

“Australia is a land of opportunity, capable of supporting many 
times its present population. If we do not realize our heritage, there 
are those in plenty who would not hesitate to relieve us of the burden 
of its development. Australia and New Zealand are outposts of En- 
glish) civilization and of Christianity set amongst 900 million Asiatics, 
who live within a few days sail of its coasts.” 


Turning from this to the following taken from a description by 
Dr. Gordon (Ralph Conner) of his visit to the Maoris, we have some- 
thing that all white races might well ponder. 

“The story of the Maoris forms one of the darkest pages in the 
history of the white race. It is the story of a great and noble people, 
intelligent, cultured in their own lore, splendid in their physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual qualities, dispossessed, harried, peeled by the ruth- 
less military and civic representatives of the most Christian nation on 
earth.” 

“How the coloured races can ever become Christian is one of the 
deeper mysteries of our holy faith. How they can accept the religion 
of their destroyers is the marvel and the glory of the Cross of Jesus,— 
for only the Cross could have taught them the secret of that prayer 
of their Crucified Lord, “Father, forgive them.” 
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PEACE IN THE PACIFIC 


(An address given under the auspices of the League of Nations Union, 
Melbourne, April 29, 1935.) 

It’s a great privilege for me to speak to you about peace in the 
Pacific Zone, but tonight I want to talk also about peace in the 
world as a whole. And I want to speak frankly—even if some of you 
might be! offended. Without speaking the truth real peace can never 
come. In Japan, I would not take a salary from the Government. If 
I did it might shut my mouth. I wanted to be a free man and speak 
frankly. I want to do the same thing here in Australia. 

You may think I am an idealist. Iam. I want to be an idealist. 
There are many good people, and many conscientious objectors who 
are bitterly opposed to war. We respect them very much. We love 
them. And yet, if we are all individualists it will be very difficult to 
have real peace organizations. There are many people who think of 
having peace through reasoning about it. They hate war bitterly. 
We need those people very much. But they never accomplish much. 
We must have real insight into the cause of war. I would like to 
talk about the history of past wars, but it is most important now to 
understand the present situation. 

In Germany, you know, they have demanded more armaments, 
and probably many of you have heard that Japan has insisted on 
parity in armaments. The world is trying to have more trade pro- 
tection. Customs duties are increased year by year, and high tariff 
walls are being built around all the nations. Therefore we have more 
rumors of wars. Some people in Australia are very suspicious of 
Japan. Also, Japan and China are very suspicious of the encroach- 
ment of the white races. We need a three-fold outlook. 

First, we need better understanding of racial questions. There is 
no reason, there should be no reason to talk about war between 
America and Japan; except that the United States of America ex- 
cluded Japanese people, all Oriental races, by their Immigration Law. 
You know, Japanese psychology is very peculiar. Japanese don’t like 
to be treated as a race inferior to the white race. If the United States 
should adopt the quota basis for immigration of Japanese, only 144 
people a year could enter from Japan. That is a very small number. 
The Japanese people resent not being admitted on the quota basis 
because they know it means that they are regarded as an, inferior, 
Oriental race. If Japan persists in that feeling we may have a had 


time in the Pacific. 
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The second problem is religion, but science has now advanced so, 
that we will probably not repeat the sad history of religious warfare. 
Roman Catholics fought against Protestants, and Protestants fought 
Catholics. The Crusaders went to Palestine and millions of people 
lost their lives to the Mohammedans. That kind of sad history must 
not happen again. 

The third important thing is the economic problem. This is very 
important. 

The two main causes of war are the racial and the economic. As 
to the economic world condition—unless we do something about this, 
it will be quite impossible to have real peace in the Pacific. I am a 
member of the League of Nations Union in Japan. Though Japan has 
withdrawn from the League, the League of Nations Union still exists 
in Japan. I must tell you that Japan’s intention from the beginning 
was not to withdraw from the League. Her withdrawal is unfortunate 
—and temporary, I think. If the League of Nations would recognize 
Manchukuo, for instance, probably Japan would again enter the 
League. Again, I repeat, that Japanese psychology is a little bit dif- 
ferent—just as the Japanese face is different. Japan tried to remain 
in the League, and also to have the Manchukuo state recognized. Be- 
cause the League opposed, Japan got angry and left. Tonight, though 
Iam 100% for the League, I envision an unsound future for 
her. Without an understanding of the real nature of the problem, 
it is very difficult to have a League of Nations that we can fully accept. 
Since the economic question is! such a serious matter today, it should 
be one of the most important questions for the League of Nations—ifi 
the League is to have the right influence in the betterment of world 
conditions. But the League is solely concerned with political ques- 
tions. It has no management of the international economic opera- 
tions. I think unless in the near future, some such positive function 
is given to the League of Nations it will lose its power. 

There is a very interesting example of economic cooperation in 
Europe. Ten years ago, when I was in London, I received a telegram 
to visit Denmark. I found that in Denmark they have a wonderful 
system of, Cooperative Producers’ Marketing Association. And they 
sell through the Cooperative Marketing Association. A great deal of 
their produce goes to Great Britain. They have a wonderful system 
of commerce. Denmark found that there was noj| need to have a big 
navy; so she scrapped her warships, and today, they have no navy at 
all. Instead of paying much money for the navy and for armaments 
—for battleships—the money goes for education. They have only 
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3,000 soldiers in the army (less than in Brisbane). If Denmark were 
suspicious about the British policy, probably she would need a navy. 
But, because she is satisfied with the cooperative trade there is no use 
for customs duty to be applied between Denmark and England. With 
cooperative trade, there is a good understanding between those two 
nations. There is one example of how we might manage to dispense 
with our navies. 

In the Disarmament Conferences in London they talk and talk 
about disarmament, thinking only of the political situation. They 
talk about the diameter of cannon. If they continue to talk of the 
diameter of the mouths of cannon, it will be very difficult to have per- 
manent peace. We must go deeper than that. If Denmark and 
England are successful in real cooperative international trade, and 
Denmark disarmed, why can’t we practice international trade more 
widely through cooperative associations? You may take me as a 
dreamer, or an Utopian, but these are real facts. 

You know, that 34 nations followed the example of this Common- 
wealth of Australia. In what way? By going off the gold standard. 
Australia was the first Commonwealth to go off the gold standard. 
Today we have 34 nations without the gold standard. Now, exchange 
valuations are very different among the nations. Japan is putting out 
commodities with cheap labor costs. And the world is annoyed to 
receive cheap commodities from Japan. Laborers in India, laborers 
in this country—everywhere—are not allowed to import cheap com- 
modities from Japan. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, when Prime Minister of England, dis- 
cussed Japanese commodities—especially rubber-shoes—with the Pre- 
sident of the United States. For a shilling you can get good rubber- 
shoes. This astonishes many. And everywhere in Europe they are 
surprised thati Japanese goods are so cheap. But the depreciation of 
the monetary system affects the exports of Japan in a favorable way. 
This monetary system must be met in some way. Exchange between 
Australia and England is bad for you, by about 25%. But, if you buy 
from Japan you gain about 40 or 45% by so doing. It is the laborers, 
in some way, who must pay. When goods are exported from Japan to 
Australia you get 45% profit through your monetary system and de- 
preciation of exchange. Therefore, if we want to establish economic 
peace which is the real basis of world peace, we must do something 
about an international standard of the monetary system. You talk 
about the gold, but we are making a mistake in looking at gold as a 
good standard of a monetary system. Today, more than 34 nations 
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can and are doing without the gold standard. Can we not go a little 
further, and have an international economic League of Nations? 

In England you know, there is a wonderful Cooperative Consum~ 
er’s Association called the Rochdale scheme. There are more than 
5,000,000 members of this cooperative association. These people cast 
the deciding vote. When there are profits, they divide them among 
the members who bought. Thus no exploitation is allowed. They 
are well satisfied with the results. 

In Germany they have another system of Cooperate Credit Asso- 
ciation called the Raiffeisen. When they have profit they give it back 
to the poorest member of the community. That is ideal. 

Today, all nations are suffering from tariff duties and competitive 
trade. Too much, competition. They are much annoyed when the 
next day after you raise the tariff duty, Japan depreciates her mone- 
tary basis. Then you put another brick on the tariff wall, and Japan 
depreciates the yen again. If that kind of foolish international com- 
petition persists, the world may continue to talk of wars. This will 
make the press and the “yellow journais” rejoice. 

For international peace the present uncivilized management is 
no good. We must find a real solution for international good-will in 
trade. In this matter I am a dreamer. Let me describe my dream 
for the future. President Wilson proposed a League of Nations. He 
insisted oni having a Labor Conference as one of the functions of the 
League. And today, even though Japan has withdrawn from the 
League we still send our delegates each year to the League’s Labor 
Conference. Now we realize the need of economic operations, but if 
you study the proportion of important laborers in any community, 
you. will find only about 25% of the population engaged in important, 
productive economic occupation—only 25%. Then 75% of the people 
are not much concerned about the labor movement. Therefore, if the 
League of Nations; wants to have a Labor Conference it is also abso- 
lutely necessary to have another kind of economic congress for those 
who are, not engaged in the labor movement. 75% of the population 
are not engaged in productive business; therefore, if we want to have 
real peace, we need to have some kind of Cooperative Consumers’ 
Conference about international trade. And I would propose adopting 
a principle like the Rochdale or the Raffeisen Scheme as the founda- 
tion. I wish that both schemes would be studied more deeply. If we 
could apply those principles to the national trade, and then ask all 
nations to send delegates to Geneva to consider economic cooperation 
throughout the world it would be a great achievement toward estab- 
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lishing international peace. 

The Labor Conference, though it appears not to do much, has 
really done a great deal of good in the Orient. I went to England to 
see Mr. Ramsay MacDonald some years ago. I went to study the 
Labor parties in Europe. Mr. MacDonald was just out of Cabinet then 
in the year 1925, and had some leisure time. He was very kind. I asked 
him to give me some advice, and some members of the Labor Party 
asked me to speak at a Committee meeting in the Lower House of Par- 
liament. So I went to the Lower House to see your way of doing 
things in Parliament. There, Mr. Landsbury, an old man, very thin, 
but very good looking, came to me at the steps near the lobby 
and said, “Mr. Kagawa, that Labor Conference in Geneva —it is 
necessary? It costs us very much. Do you think it necessary to have 
that conference every year in Geneva? I replied, “For us, it is very 
important. For unless Japan attends some kind of international affair, 
—Japan is so far away from international operations, so segregated in | 
the Far East—it would not understand the importance of the labor 
movement. I hope that you will continue to pay that money to the 
League, so that Japan will be able to profit from the Laber Confer- 
ence.” Mr. Landsbury smiled at this. England continues paying her 
share. 

Today, Great Britain probably understands the need of the 
League more than we do. Today, labor standards, wages, conditions 
are very much improved through the League Conferences. Now I 
propose to add another function to the League of Nations—that of 
discussing international cooperative trade. To you, it may sound 
visionary. Within a few years it may be a real achievement, when we 
see the necessity of international cooperative trade, when through 
the League we get this basis of good-will. There are more than 50 
nations now joined in the League. If one nation holds back from 
international cooperative trade, there is trade war. But let there be 
a fund of about 10,000,000 sterling. (It would not be necessary to pay 
that amount at once. It could be paid in 10 years, as they do in 
ordinary cooperative associations). That would be an internationai 
credit in Geneva. Then the world’s’ monetary system would have 
some standard. And let them issue paper money. No use to talk 
about the gold system. The world is suffering today from the talk 
about gold and silver, and yet we have not solved the question. But 
if the nations will try to have an unselfish idea, then we can have a 
great international cooperative, trade board, there in Geneva. Then 
Japan can send commodities at fair prices to other countries, and the 
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laborers in other lands will not suffer. Because we are not sufficient- 
ly advanced as yet, to realize the need of an International Trade 
Board in Geneva, we are still suffering. According to my idea, when 
we get some profit, let us hand it back to the nations. Then we shail 
have good-will throughout the world. 

In Japan today, we are very suspicious when we talk about trade 
with Australia. We think Japan is losing and Australia is gaining. 
You think, “What shall we do when Japan comes to the northern pari 
of Australia?” But when we can send delegates each! year to discuss 
the difficulties and problems of different nations, suspicions wil! dis- 
appear. In the beginning there might be some foolish talk. The 
Labor Conference accomplished great thines in the past; so it will in 
the future, I feel sure. 

When we study international economic trade from the good-will 
standpoint, then it will gradually penetrate the world. So before we 
talk about the disarmament question based solely on political opera- 
tions—though I like that idea very much—let us at the same time re- 
member that we need an economic foundation for world peace. 

In England we have the history of debate over free trade and 
protective trade. But that kind of talk will not do much good in the 
present political situation. We must understand the new situation in 
the world. The world is getting smaller and smaller. We have air- 
planes, we have the radio—both are making the world smaller each 
year and each day. We need goodwill trade among nations. 

For example, Japan is buying 20% of the entire wool supplied by 
this country. The Mayor of Geelong told me last week that eleven 
cargo boats from Japan visited Geelong and took wheat from that 
harbor back to Japan. If Japan, could not have bought wheat there 
in Geelong, the farmers of Geelong would have suffered a great deal 
last year. If Japan should buy less wool—say 10% less, then the price 
of wool would fall this year or next year at least 25 or 30%. That is 
an intricate, international, economic situation, and if Japan can not 
send her commodities to this country, her factories and her laborers 
must suffer. 

Though you have a very small population here, you are the best 
buyers of Japanese commodities. 

Coming over here I find that you drink much tea, and every time 
I am ‘offered tea I am told that it is Indian tea, but I know that last 
year we exported 2,000 tons of tea,from Japan to Australia. Probably 
Indian tea is mixed with Japanese tea, but the ladies think that it is 
good Indian tea. When they offer it to me I smile. 
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The world is so small today. We cannot avoid international 
commerce. You can not make tariff walls as high as the Himalayas. 
‘It is impossible today. Let us talk more about cooperative trade. Let 
us take the question seriously. Let us talk more about doing away 
with the exploiting motives, and, let us understand more of what 
neighbouring nations—like Denmark and England—are doing. Then 
the world will understand the new situation and how to handle the 
interests of peace. Otherwise I can not find any possible means of 
establishing international peace. When I talked about this question 
in Adelaide, one professor was rather slow to understand my proposal. 
He said the history of the world is inclining more and more towards 
nationlism, not internationalism. I know it. We suffer because we 
are too nationalized. While we are concerned about nationalism we 
‘need more armaments, and we must reduce the budget for education. 
The world is suffering from too much nationalism—take the year 1914, 
the disaster following, and today the millions and millions suffering 
without jobs. History repeats itself—over-production and depression, 
depression and more war talk, some kind of prosperity, depression, 
over-production, panic and war talk. How silly! 

Well then, what shall we do? Again I remind you that in the 
year 1844, 28 laborers in a town near Manchester started a Consumers’ 
Cooperative based simply on their goodwill. Talking about need. of 
cooperatives, those Rochdale weavers were theorists in a practical 
way. Those 28 laborers practiced business based on goodwill, and 
they had no acquisitive motives. They cast aside the principle of 
exploitation and it created a goodwill industry with no need for 
accumulation of capital in a few hands. And it had great success. 
In the start it was a tiny movement. If only the world would under- 
stand the need for goodwill industry among its 65 nations, it would 
find that there is a real solution to the problem of international peace. 

You know really the world—all nations—don’t wish to fight. We 
really don’t like to fight at all. I receive many letters from Moham- 
medans, and they want peace. Mohammedans in the past waged 
terrible wars. They liked war. But they are coming to realize the need 
of peace, and I can assure you that more than 90% of the whole popu- 
lation of Japan is for peace. ‘When Japan withdrew from the League 
—on that very day, the Emperor declared unequivocally that he was 
in favor of peace, and said that if there were a chance he wished to 
join the Peace Movement. That was the proclamation of the Em- 
peror himself. You must understand that it is impossible for a nation 
or an individual to segregate himself from the rest of the world! 
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The other day, in the League of Nations talk at Stresa, some one 
made the proposal to have a sort of criminal court to be employed to 
punish: any nation which might try to destroy world peace. May- 
be that is a good thing. But on the other hand, when you want to 
punish a nation for disturbing the world’s peace, you must provide 
some means to understand its particular situation. You can not 
punish a man or a nation without providing some provision for that 
man’s or that nation’s needs. Today we need some investigations, 
some study as to how to let a nation grow. Highly civilized nations 
are all the time suffering. We must have real cooperative trade. 
Such and such commodities may be imported from such and such a 
nation, and such and such commodities may be sent out to backward 
nations. If we could understand each other, then if one nation 
should disturb the world’s peace, we could rightfully punish that na- 
tion. So, if the League of Nations is going to have a Criminal Court 
for World Peace, it must necessarily have an International Trade 
Board also. 

Some of you are still suspicious about Japan, and indeed Japan 
has made mistakes in China. Japan must be blamed for that. But 
the blunders of the white race must also be remembered. You re- 
member that Russia came from the north, took possession of the whole 
of Manchuria in the year 1903. Japan was caught unawares, and she 
lost 150,000 soldiers in her attempt to prevent her neighbor’s progress 
into Manchuria. You know what happened in China. In the year 
1918 I went to Shanghai to meet President Sun Yat Sen, and he told 
me this interesting thing, “Once I thought that we might ask the 
Japanese Emperor to be King of China.” I was surprised. I said, 
“Are you serious? You stand for the democracy of China.” He said, 
“Just think, is there any other nation kind enough to send troops to 
protect the integrity of China—killing and sacrificing 150,000 soldiers 
without getting any reward? We thought that Japan was a most 
wonderful country, so we talked about the possibility of adopting the 
Emperor of Japan to be the King of China. But when Japan annexed 
Korea we found that Japan too was a wicked nation.” 

You understand the situation there. If Russia would not advance, 
and if the white races would be kind enough to preserve the integrity 
of China, and at the same time help Japan solve the question of over- 
population, probably there would be no need to talk about the mili- 
tarism of Japan. The white races sliced up South America, then went 
to Africa and sliced it up, then came to China, and began to slash her 
up, and Japan was the only nation which remained a true Asiatic 
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nation. Today we have 110,000,000 Japanese! There is one Asiatic 
nation which maintains real integrity, and that is Japan. If Japan 
were to lose her integrity, it would be fatal to all the yellow race. 
When the League talks about League control of Manchuria it means 
danger. We need real integrity in China if Japan and China are to 
be real friends. With these two nations, we can preserve peace in the 
Far East. If Japan were alone, Japan would lose her integrity, and 
it would be fatal to the yellow race. If China and Japan be friendly, 
and all nations among the yellow race be friendly, it would mean real 
peace. This I say, however, that if you as the white race be pre- 
dominant in the affairs of the Orient, it will not mean peace at all. 
Unless you share the difficulties of the yellow race, you can not be her 
real friends. There must be no subjection, no superiority of the white 
race, no inferiority of the yellow race, no fear of the yellow race,.and 
no fear of the white race. We must understand each other in a 
thorough way. 

If that principle is understood, then we can talk about the form- 
ing of an International Trade Board in Geneva. Then, and not until 
then, is permanent peace in the world possible. If we could have a 
real League of Nations based on goodwill and international coopera- 
tion, there would be a possibility of having real peace in the world. 
If we could make goodwill cooperative trade not based on the acquisi- 
tive motive, if we could realize this kind of transaction, then peace in 
the Pacific would be near. 

Now we are too suspicious. I am not a diplomat at all. If I were 
a diplomat I would talk very smoothly. And the next day you would 
be suspicious. I want to talk frankly; then you can understand the 
situation in Japan: Some of you may have suspicions about Japan, 
and I can assure you that in some parts of Japan we do have trouble- 
makers sometimes. In summer, you are troubled with mosquitoes, and 
you can not sleep through the night. We havei our mosquitoes in 
Japan too. “Let us really understand each other. If we have good 
mosquito nets,we can get away from the mosquitoes. The League of 
Nations is like that. The League of Nations stands as a great net to 
check the foolish nations that would disturb the peace of the world. 

I wish to thank you for your kind attention. I think that you 
really stand for the League of Nations. You stand for the permanent 
peace of the world. Let us take this question seriously, and let us 
make a really serious proposal to the League to form a firm economic 
foundation for world peace. 
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The invitation to visit Australia and New Zealand so far away in 
the “Great South Land” was not easy for Kagawa to accept. He was 
loath to leave Japan again so soon after his return from the Philip- 
pines. From various sources he was advised against going. A friend 
in, Scotland wrote, “I hope you will not go so far away from home; 
you are more needed in your own country.” Another friend in the 
United! States wrote, “There is not much in common between Japan 
and Australia. I question the advisability of Kagawa’s going when 
he is so needed in Japan.” 

But the wisdom of his final decision can not now be doubted. No 
one of his advisors anticipated the welcome that awaited him. His 
visit was a pilgrimage of peace, bringing a better understanding and 
a sense of brotherhood between the two nations. 

Great numbers of letters and newspapers gave fulli reports of his 
meetings. From these we learn that everywhere the crowds were so 
large that meeting-places were usually too small to accommodate 
them. Often the largest hall, (seating capacity, three} to four thou- 
sand) was not big enough, and hundreds were turned away. Often 
he spoke to two or three overflow meetings. The. crowds listened 
through amplifiers. Sometimes he spoke on the threshold of the hall, 
to the crowds that could not get in. In one women’s meeting in Ade- 
laide many were sitting on the floor as in Japan. 

The various types of meetings, and the classes of people to whom 
Kagawa spoke were also remarkable. Not only church gatherings, 
where, if on Sunday he spoke as a rule at least three times, but he 
also spoke at civic meetings, women’s meetings, youth’s rallies,—to Y. 
M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, to schools, universities, business men’s clubs, 
almost every Rotary Club, trade unions, farmers’ conferences, minis- 
ters’ meetings, public forums, and to student leaders. Sometimes 
admittance was by ticket only. He spoke in practically all of the dif- 
ferent churches of the Protestant denomination, and he holds the 
distinction of being a Protestant! minister who has preached in all 
Anglican Cathedrals, high and low, in both Australia and New 
Zealand! Nearly every mayor of every city tendered him a formal 
civic reception, calling leading citizens of the city together in his 
honor. 

This long delayed story of their travel from city to city, and coun- 
try to country has been gathered in all too brief odd intervals from 
“Interviews” with his secretary and travelling companion, Mr. Ogawa, 
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who also won a warm place in all hearts. Two members of the Kagawa 
Fellowship undertook the part of reporters. 

We “jolly well” realize that what we offer will be disappointing, as 
reporters usually are. We ourselves were tremendously thrilled and 
informed by all that Mr: Ogawa told us. But not being wizards, we 
have no way to pass on our thrills or information in the few pages 
that follow. Though we give the following as in Mr. Ogawa’s own 
words, please bear in mind that he is not responsible for any of our 
sins of omission or commission. He brought back an armful of scrap- 
books filled with press clippings, also hundreds of letters which, the 
more we read, the more we realize that only a volume could do justice 
to the story. 

MR. OGAWA’S STORY 

“After the great farewell prayer meeting, in the Tokyo Y.M.C.A. 
in the evening of February 16, we took a night train, which, twenty- 
four hours later, brought us to Moji, just in time for Dr. Kagawa to 
speak to a waiting audience that evening. The next morning we were 
off on a five o’clock train for Nagasaki where we arrived at one p.m. 
and were taken at once to another crowded hall where Dr. Kagawa’s 
talk lasted until just in time to catch our boat,—the Kitano Maru. 
Four days sailing brought us to Hongkong. We were 
taken to the same cathedral where Kagawa had 
addressed the League of Nations meeting the year 
previous when on our return journey from the Philippines. His plain 
speaking at that time aroused indignation in the hearts of some of his 
British hearers. There was much controversy in the newspaper after- 
ward; but the audience came again, as eager as before to hear him. 
In introducing him the leader said, “Again this man who is turning 
the world upside down has come hither.” 

Our hearts were deeply touched by the welcome of our Chinese 
friends among whom we had the unique privilege of a conference with 
Ko-Kan-Min, an elder statesman of China’s republic, who was close 
associate of Sun Yat Sen, and is greatly honored by his countrymen. 
It was a cordial friendly interview of an hour anda half. There was 
talk about village reconstruction, and various other reforms. Also a 
frank discussion of China-Japan relations. Ko-Kan-Min said: “For 
centuries China and Japan have been older and younger brothers. 
While the older brother’s household was in dire confusion, nations 
came from afar to plunder, and even the successful younger brother 
Still we are brothers and must stand shoulder 


China 
Hongkong. 


followed their example. 
to shoulder to keep peace in the Orient.” 
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Philippine From Hongkong to Manila we had a rough trip. Our 
Islands boat so delayed that it seemed most unlikely we should be 
able to land in time for Kagawa’s first meeting. But our 
good friend Dr. Higdon was at the dock and whisked us away to the 
mass meeting that was waiting in the Methodist Church. It was a 
joy to greet friends whom we had learned to love during our visit a 
year ago. Kagawa’s message had inspired them to some earnest co- 
operative undertakings and after the meeting there was a conference 
of group leaders. Then, a great mass meeting for the Japanese which 
lasted till midnight, when we hurried to the boat which our good cap- 
tain had again kept waiting for us. 

The international meet of the Rotary Club had just ended in Ma- 
nila and among the passengers who embarked with us was the founder 
of the Rotary Club, Mr. Harris of Chicago, with Mrs. Harris, and five 
or six delegates who were returning to Australia and New Zealand. 
We had interesting and happy fellowship with these friends. 

Again our boat was so delayed that from Davao they radioed to 
our captain begging him to hasten. For three days we ran at full 
speed. As we approached the island of Mindanao in the late after- 
noon we were entranced with the beauty of miles and miles of cocoa- 
nut palms along: the shining beach on one side; while on the other 
side was the sun setting in a blaze of glory. Only a few minutes be- 
hind schedule time we docked and hastened to the hall where more 
than a thousand Japanese were waiting. There are about 13,000 
Japanese on that island of the Philippines. They are engaged in rais- 
ing hemp. They are foreigners there of course, and have reason to 
feel uneasy as to how long they will be welcome to remain. Kagawa 
made a deep impression as he urged them to make a real contribution 
to the life of the island. Again that night our obliging captain held 
our boat until midnight. 


each We had expected that it would be very hot in Celebes 

in since it is just on the equater. On the contrary we 

Dutch East found the climate delightful. When we reached Me- 

Indies nado we were surprised to be met by a delegation of 

Dutch leaders who came to tell us that they had ar- 

ranged a mass meeting for Dr. Kagawa. This had been planned after 

our departure from Japan through correspondence with Mr. Topping. 

Here Kagawa had the interesting experience of speaking in the English 

language with two interpreters, one translating into Dutch, and the 
other into Malayan. 
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Thursday We touched for a few hours at Thursday Island where the 
Island Japanese gather pearls, and also shells for making but- 
tons. Kagawa’s message to these far-away lonely coun- 
trymen brought them great comfort. 
A Studio Leaving Thursday Island we had five days of uninter- 
on the Sea rupted rest. Already the sea voyage and the rest had 
so improved Kagawa’s eyesight that he was able to 
write with his own hand many chapters on his serial novels,—some- 
thing he had not been able to do for years. In a passageway to one 
of the portholes, I fixed a writing-desk for him, by placing his suit- 
case on an orange box. Later when I made a similar arrangement 
for him on our return voyage to J apan he wrote this poem expressing 
the spirit in which he set himself to work: 
MY MONASTERY 
Here on the broad Pacific, 
In the, porthole passage, is my sanctu’ry, 
My suit case on an orange-box for a desk, 
Ah! the tropic summer heat 
In this my stifling room! 
But lo! this is the way to endless life! - 
If I but call this place my monast’ry, 
The heat is gone; I sit erect and brave; 
This is my palace on the boundless sea, 
A place of discipline to cast out strife; 
Ah see! a cloud bends low to kiss a wave! 
Ah Monast’ry! 
My Monast’ry! 

We had happy Sunday Services on the ship. Kagawa conducted. 
Mrs. Harris sang: The captain came to be our devoted friend, doing 
everything possible for our comfort and convenience. Incidentally 
Kagawa taught him some astronomical lore new to him and much 
appreciated. ; 

All these five days we sailed in sight of! land, often skirting dan- 


gerous coral reefs. 
* * * * * 


AUSTRALIA 


On the morning of March 12 we entered the mouth of the 
Brisbane River. As we sailed for two hours or more up 
the river, we wondered what was before us. The night before, we 
had heard Mr. Wheller’s broadcast announcing Dr. Kagawa’s coming 
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and something of his program. At the dock he was met by a com- 
mittee of representative citizens whose hearty welcome was a fore- 
tasta of the long series of such kindly and cordial greeting groups as 
he had not dreamed would await him. We were taken at once to the 
mayor’s Office in the City Hall where we heard many gracious speeches 
of welcome. Our first impression which deepened daily was that the 
people of Australia and New Zealand are rarely gifted in the art of 
making welcome speeches! 


Queensland We were established in the beautiful Canberra Temper- 
ance Hotel at Brisbane, which is managed and staffed 
by Christian women, and were told that Kagawa was to rest until the 
welcome reception to be given by the League of Nations Union that 
evening. But as soon as we were alone, he said, “Now we will find the 
Museum.” As a matter of fact Kagawa used every possible minute to 
make an intensive study of geology, biology, and all the flora and 
fauna of Australia and New Zealand. He went to every museum and 
library| in both countries, sometimes making repeated trips to the 
same places. He interviewed leading authorities along these lines. 
He was eager to improve every opportunity to study those continents 
which are the oldest geologically, (though the youngest politically) 
and which we are told “put us in touch with the dawn of civilization 
and the early phases of man’s evolution.” 

That night at the civic reception Kagawa wore for the first time 
in many years a Japanese ceremonial costume bearing his family 
crest. This had been given him by the Omi Brotherhood in Hachi- 
man, Japan. They said, “You must wear this for British people are 
very careful to dress appropriately. That evening all the other guests 
did appear in full dress. (To tell the truth this was the only time he 
wore it! After that he felt so much at: home and, indeed, he was so 
busy, that as he said, it was “Too much bother.”). 

Brisbane is a beautiful city but the air was hot and heavy with 
the summer weather and we were glad to be taken the next day in 
Mr. Wheller’s car a hundred miles to Toowoomba, which is 200 feet 
higher than Brisbane and delightfully cool. 

We were amazed first of all at the roads, so fine and wide and in 
three divisions, the middle for vehicles, and the left and right for 
livestock where great droves of sheep pass up and down. It was also 
a novel sight to see the children riding to school sometimes two or 
three on one horse. 

Among the many pleasures of that trip was our stop at Ipswich 
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on our return journey. Kagawa was delighted with the wonderful 
singing of the great choir at his mass meeting on Sunday afternoon. 
Those miners sang something from Bach. Kagawa said he was sure 
that when he went to Heaven he would hear the Singing of many 
angels from Queensland! We were told that in the musical contests 
‘that are held in Australia these Queenslanders are often the winners. 

Our week in Brisbane and vicinity was a happy foretaste of the 
weeks to come. : 


poh On the morning of March 19 we took the train to Newcastle. 
Routh The railroad service was something of a shock, slow and 
Wales jerky, no diner, and we had to change cars at the border 

between states because of the difference of gauge; and yet 
we were told that the government is losing money on its railroads. 
As we reflected on the difference in Japan, where the government is 
making a good profit, we realized that the difference is probably due 
to the much larger numbers of people riding in Japan. As we rode 
on and on we saw only occasionally a human being. We under- 
stand that Australia averages about two persons to a square mile. As 
we came into New South Wales there was more beauty and life, but 
the eucalyptus was still the main feature of the landscape. 

After a cordial welcome and enthusiastic meetings at West Mait- 
land, Dean Johnson drove us on to Newcastle. Just here I will quote 
from a letter that Mr. H. M. Arrowsmith, agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, wrote some weeks later. 

“Dr. Kagawa has made a strong contribution to Japanese-Aust- 
ralian rapproachment. He was cordially received by Premiers, Goy- 
ernors and other high officials. His views were sympathetically re- 
ceived. His coming to Newcastle was referred to as the greatest sti- 
mulus to missions that Newcastle had witnessed in 20 years.” 


From Newcastle to Sydney, the scenery grew more and 
more beautiful,—_great stretches of green fields, and again 
sheep, sheep, sheep! We planned to take back pictures for our Sun- 
day School teachers to show when they tell the Christmas story to the 
Japanese children most of whom have never seen a live sheep. 
Sydney is a beautiful city,—very cosmopolitan, reminding one of 
San Francisco. The climate is as fine as that-of Los Angeles. Many 
date palms beautify the landscape. The population numbers one and 
a half million, one quarter of the entire population of Australia. Dr. 
Kagawa remarked that he had seen many beautiful harbors but the 
harbor of Sydney, with its 365 inlets, was the grandest and most beau- 
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tiful he had ever seen. 

Here we spent ten days. Kagawa went continuously from one 
platform to another. We were entertained at Bishop: Court by Arch- 
bishop Mowl, formerly Bishop of China. Between engagements Kagawa. 
made three or four trips to museums. He studied wool, eager to learn 
all about it. He went to the markets and exchanges, read books and 
interviewed breeders. People were most kind. We especially appre- 
ciated Mr. Bradley’s untiring kindness and hospitality. 

Tasmania On April 3rd we sailed from the wonderful harbor of Syd- 
ney and two days later reached Hobart in Tasmania. 
There, as in every other city, we were welcomed by a large and repre- 
sentative group, and were taken directly to Bishop’s Court. We gath- 
ered around the fire-place where we met reporters. The air was like 
November in Japan. It was Autumn there while in Japan it was the 
season of the cherry blossoms. That evening there was the usual 
civic reception. The next morning we had a great treat: the Lord 
Mayor and his family took us to the Zoo where we saw the far-famed 
Tasmanian devil. The Scotchman who was in charge told us, as he 
reached in and pulled the creature out by the tail, that an English 
visitor had said, “We thought we English could do anything, but it 
takes a Scotchman to pull the devil by the tail.” The Tasmanian 
Tiger was also of great interest to us. We were as happy as children 
at their first menagerie. 

We were five days in Hobart. Kagawa spoke in Churches, Cathe- 
drals, and many schools. On one day he spoke six times, and the next 
day five times. The meeting which filled his heart with greatest joy 
was the wonderful youth rally which packed the city hall. 

From Hobart Mr. Rose took us in his car a hundred and fifty miles 
to Launceston. The air was chilly and there was snow on the moun- 
tains. It was a joy to arrive at the home of Mr. Brailsford, who used 
to live in Kobe, Japan,—the one man in Tasmania who had’ been 
Kagawa’s friend for many years. 

In Launceston again we visited sheep breeders and the Museum, 
the best for its size and arrangement that we had seen anywhere. It 
was the life work of one man and his son. That night between four 
and five thousand people crowded into Albert Hall to hear Kagawa. 
The response that met Kagawa everywhere in Tasmania is expressed 
in this poern that was sent to him from Launceston: 

SONNET TO KAGAWA 


Christian and Patriot, who in heart and mind 
Follows with simple trust the Narrow Way, 
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We welcome you, and silently pray 
That in our lives the Master still may find 
Some echo of your own, in impulse kind, 
In high ideals and pure resolves that sway 
And mould aright our thoughts from day to day, 
Till all that mars and spoils is left behind. 
In misery and sickness, want and care, 
You struggled toward your haven and desire, 
Through storm and stress your vessel had to fare, 
Lit by the lamn of Faith, a heavenly fire. 

% But through it all a guiding star we see, 
That star that points us all to Calvary. 


By A. G. Waterworth, State School, Glen Dhu., Launceston. 


We bade a regretful good-bye to Mr. Brailsford and family and 
started in a pouring rain for Burne. But the clouds cleared on the 
way and we passed through a wonderfully beautiful country. It had 
taken forty or fifty years of hard labor to clear the “bush” and turn 
it into fine farms. As usual, there were sheep everywhere. The Tas- 
mania wool is said to be the best in all Australia. 

After two days in Burne, we sailed at night for Melbourne, 
across the Tasmanian Sea. This time the voyage was rough 
and again it seemed as though Kagawa would surely be late for his 
appointment. It was Sunday morning and the Church where he was 
to speak was packed with a waiting audience. We arrived an hour 
after the doors had been closed, but just in time for the service. That 
first day in Melbourne was memorable. Among those who met us at 
the pier were Secretary Matthews, whose kindness throughout our stay 
at Victoria we can never forget, and our friend, Miss Constance Dun- 
can, who gave some years of fine service to Japan in the Kyoto Y.W.C.A. 

Melbourne is aj stately, beautiful city, the second largest in Aust- 
ralia. The next morning we were on our way to Adelaide. En route 
we stopped at Horsham, which is a town in a wide wheat-producing 
region. After speaking at the Rotary Club and a big mass meeting in 
the evening at which the mayor presided, we went on at midnight to 


Adelaide. 
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Adelaide is a wonderful city,—“The City of Churches.” We 
found an atmosphere of culture and spirituality. Among 
many distinguished people whom it was our pleasure to meet was Sir 
Douglas Mawson, a famous South Pole explorer. We were entertained 
in| the home of Mr. Stow Smith, the home where years before Sadhu 
Sundar Singh had been a guest. Here we made our headquarters for 
ten days. At the civic reception Dr. Kagawa said to the Mayor, “These 
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five weeks in Australia have been atime of sheer delight.” On Good Fri- 
day morning Kagawa addressed a Union Communion Service, attended 
by 1,200. His subject was, “The Victory of the Cross.” He closed with 
an appeal that we put into practice that wonderful saying, “Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” That spirit of divine 
forgiveness he said would change world affairs! 

On the evening of Good Friday 2000 people marched through the 
main streets of Adelaide in the united churches procession which was 
organized as an act of witness to the religious significance of Good 
Friday. The procession was marshalled by two brigadier-generals and 
led by a municipal band. At the Exhibition Building, 4000 were already 
assembled. Distinguished church leaders were on the platform. After 
special music Dr. Kagawa spoke on how he became a Christian. 

On Easter morning between 1000 and 1200 heard him!) preach on 
“Hope in the Resurrection” and in the afternoon in Exhibition Build- 
ing between 2000 and 3000 on “Pauls Seven Paradoxes.” At the even- 
ing meeting in the town hall 1500 gained admission and hundreds 
were turned away. 

ein From Adelaide back to Melbourne the train stooped often 

To and several times a crowd of young people were at the 

Melbourne’ station calling Dr. Kagawa out for a speech. This’ same 

thing happened at other times. We stopped at Ballarat 
where Kagawa spoke in two churches successively the same evening. 
At Ballarat our good friend Mr. Matthews met us and on the next day 
took us on to Geelong. 

Geelong is the seaport of Melbourne where ships from Japan call 
for wheat and wool. It is a busy city with many interesting schools 
and institutions. We had two crowded days in Geelong. From there 
we went back to Melbourne. 

And now how shall I report those next twelve days in Melbourne! 
It was among friends in Melbourne that the idea of inviting Dr. 
Kagawa to Australia originated. Our days there were so full, so 
varied, so rich in spiritual fellowship as well as spiritual results, that 
it would take too long to try to give an orderly account of them. 

It was in Melbourne, that Kagawa had the joy of meeting F. H. L. 
Paton, his oldest friend in Australia. One of the first missionary bio- 
graphies that he ever read was the life of Mr. Paton’s father, the 
famous Dr. John G. Paton of the New Hebrides. Mr. Paton met Ka- 
gawa in the slums of Kobe in the year 1910. At the Foreign Mission 
Demonstration on May 9th, when a vote of thanks was given to Kaga- 
wa, Mr. Paton quoted three things that he remembered that Kagawa 
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had said. First, when asked why he had made such a choice for his 
life work, he replied, “Do you think that I can receive from Jesus 
Christ that which cost Him the Cross, and not work all I can for 
Him?” Second, when he was challenged by Dr. Myers one Christmas 
morning about a warm suit of clothes which had been provided for 
him to ward off the cold, and he was found a week later shivering in 
his old cotton kimono, his reply was, “I did wear it. I wore it for three 
days, and then I saw someone who was colder than I.” And third, 
When Mr. Paton asked him, “Don’t you find that this interferes terri- 
bly with your studies?” The answer was, “I would gladly sacrifice my 
learning to serve my people.” 

On this same occasion Kagawa was referred to as the “Saint that 
laughs,” and it was said, “It is time that our Christian faith learnt 
that the love of Jesus Christ is the happiest thing in the world.” 

We can never forget the great Youth Rally. The admission was 
by ticket. In addition the young people bought shares in Dr. Kagawa’s 
work. There was a full report of the meeting in the daily newspapers. 
Here is the opening paragraph of one report: 

“Four thousand people, most of them young men and women, 
packed the Auditorium on Saturday night to hear Dr. Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa address a ‘Youth Rally’ arranged by the combined youth organ- 
izations of the State of Victoria. The gathering was described by the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church (the Right Rev. Dr. John 
Mackenzie), who presided, as being probably the largest gathering of 
young people ever held in Melbourne. Kagawa spoke on “How I be- 
came a Christian.” ‘The whole audience was simply spell-bound, lifted 
up into the mountain-top of vision, inspired with noble resolutions, to 
take Jesus in earnest. 

Here is the way one reporter described a “sample day”: 

“Consider one of Dr. Kagawa’s days in Melbourne. He began by 
visiting a wool store, where he listened to an explanation of various 
processes and examined many samples. Then he was taken to a num- 
ber of secondary schools, and at each school he delivered an address. 
He met ministers in a long conference and then conducted a com- 
munion service. After he had addressed a crowded evening meeting 
he returned to the home of his host at 10 p.m. and asked for a book 
on philosophy. He read 500 pages of the book during the night, and 
was ready to discuss it with his host at breakfast.” 


There were many side-trips of great interest, where the 
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audiences were fully as responsive as in the larger cities. 
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I must mention the meetings at Warrambool. The arrangements were 
made by an enthusiastic business man, Mr. Fletcher Jones. So many 
people came in from the surrounding country, some driving a hundred 
miles (and this was true in other places as well) that even the largest 
building in the town was filled, then emptied, and filled again for a 
second meeting. It was there that we saw and heard the famous 
“laughing bird” the Kookaburra. 


Goulburn and On our way back to Sydney, from which port we were to 
Canberra sail to New Zealand, the Bishop of Goulburn, took us in 
his car to Canberra, the capital of the new Commonwealth. As yet 
comparatively few people are living there, but it is a city of “Great 
expectations.” It has a grand location and is wonderfully planned for 
the years to come. Dr. Kagawa was received by the Governor General. 
In addition to his speaking engagements, we were shown the Govern- 
ment Houses, the Museum of Anatomy, etc. 


NEW ZEALAND 


On May 18 we again took ship from the beautiful harbor 
of Sydney. During our four days on the sea, we had time 
to look back on our sixty-seven days in Australia. During 
those sixty-seven days, Kagawa had spoken a hundred and seventy- 
eight times to about 115,000 people, beside the broadcasts which letters 
had told us were heard as far away as the New Hebrides. 
We had very little idea as to what was before us in New Zealand. 
We had been rather emphatically informed that Australia and New 
Zealand are “Altogether separate”, “Quite different in fact.” We had 
read and) heard that it is called “A Pocket Edition of the World.” 
However, if what was before us should at all repeat our experiences 
in Australia, we could certainly look forward to happy days filled with 
a succession of new pleasures and privileges. 


Aucklana It was a bleak and chilly morning when we steamed into 
Auckland harbor. But there was no question as to the 

warmth of the greeting that met Dr. Kagawa. Among the group who 
welcomed us at the boat was Mr. Brasted, Secretary of the New Zea- 


In a Melbourne newspaper we find the following :— 


“Our two friends are leaving Melbourne, radiating human kindness and 
love, because of the love of Jesus Christ, which constrains them. Liftmen, por- 
ters, attendants, all who had personal dealings with them, felt rejoiced and en- 
riched and challenged by the sweet personalities which reached out to them in 
the love of the Redeemer of men.’—Ed. 
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land Y.M.C.A. who accompanied us throughout the whole New Zealand 
trip, and was the kindest and most congenial of guides. He had pre- 
pared a rich program, utilizing every possible time and place, and it 
was carried out with remarkable success. In Auckland we were enter- 
tained in the home of Mr. David Henry. Throughout New Zealand we 
enjoyed to the full the hospitality of one home after another. We 
never tired of the delicious mutton which is so unusual in Japan ! 
Kagawa, though for years a vegetarian, gaily declared that for the 
time he had become a “carnivorous animal.” 

Our five days in Auckland were filled with meetings and recep- 
tions following one after the other. As usual Kagawa seized his 
first opportunity to go to the museum. He was pleased to find that 
Auckland built not merely a military memorial, but a museum with 
it. Being always deeply interested in geology he was taken to see 
many extinct craters, some of them right in the heart of the city. I 
may say that everywhere in New Zealand as well as in Australia he 
used every opportunity for the extensive study of geology, biology, 
rocks, fauna and flora. He met all sorts of specialists and learned 
much from them. He investigated industrial, agricultural and scien- 
tific institutions, studied social conditions—prisons, asylums, hospitals, 
factories and child-welfare enterprises. He bought and read many 
books. For the sake of aiding Japanese farmers he continued his 
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study of wool—went to the wool market, the wool exchange, the 
woolen mills. He examined the sheep themselves, which we saw every- 
where in New Zealand’s broad sunny meadows. He gathered inform- 
ation about rural finance and the National Mortgage Corporation. 


Rotorua Rey. Mr. Budd took us in his car from Auckland to Taupo. 
and Taupo we made many stops on the way. In the far-famed Ro- 
torua we were entertained in the Hotel Rotorua by the courtesy of the 
owner, the Mayor of Auckland. It was a great treat to have baths in 
the hotsprings, which reminded us of Japan. Rotorua has been 
described as a place of “strange beauty and color, of steam and noise 
and fury, with awe-inspiring geyser outbursts, with boiling mud and 
a continuous growling reminder of the terror writhing far under- 
ground.” 

Our next stop was in Taupo with the Maori people. We had a 
unique gathering with them, lasting from 3 till 10 p.m. We had first 
a Christian meeting and then tribal ceremonies; we can never forget 
the experience. The meeting house is on a height overlooking the 
great lake Taupo. AS we walked up, the people came down to meet 
us. Their greetings were most impressive. The Chief gave Dr. Ka- 
-gawa the green stone of welcome, also a very old Maori sword. His 
address of welcome was dignified and eloquent. These Maori people 
resemble the Japanese. We felt a racial kinship. There are also 
many similar words in the two languages, seemingly from the same 
root. The superintendent of the mission, Rev. John Laughton, trans- 
‘lated for Dr. Kagawa. It was a great privilege to meet this man. Dr. 
“Gordon (Ralph Conner) says about him: “He and _ his charming 
Scottish Maori wife and his staff are doing a great and admirable 
work. There, in the far back woods, remote from the amenities of 
civilization, these clever, able, courageous souls are prosecuting their 
sacred work among this remnant of a great and noble people.’ 


Napier From Taupo Rev. J. R. Blanchard took us in his car all the 

way through to Wellington. Enroute we stopped in Napier, 
where we were entertained by Mr. Harold Large. The theatre was so 
much more than filled by the time Kagawa arrived, that he was asked 
to speak first to the overflow outside. 


Wangalui The next day there was a great theatre meeting at 

Wangalui. Over fifteen hundered people were present. 

On the following day after other meetings, we went on to Palmerston 
North where we were entertained at the home of J. C. Young. 
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Wellington After the program at Palmerston North we went on to 

Wellington, June 1st, and were entertained by Rev. H. 

W. Newell. After the civic reception, Kagawa had five days of meet- 
ings including an address at the University. 

The national president of the Y.M.C.A., Chas. Falconer, took Ka- 
gawa to the government offices and introduced him to the minister of 
finance. That visit had a very important result. During the conver- 
sation, Kagawa referred to the fact that Japanese business men suf- 
fered much inconvenience from being allowed to remain in New Zea- 
land only six months at a time, while in Australia they could remain 
three years and then had the privilege of renewing their permit. The 
minister of finance said, “I will take that matter up at once.” Two 
weeks later, when we returned to Wellington, Kagawa received an 
official statement that from then on, Japanese business men might 
remain in New Zealand without a time limit. This information was 
communicated to the foreign office in Tokyo. 

Kagawa was deeply impressed with the work of Dr. Truby King, 
the famous founder of Mothercraft education. Although Dr. Truby 
King was ill at the time he received Kagawa in his sick-room. We 
visited the Truby King hospitals and the milk-powder factory. We 
brought back moving pictures of baby care in the hospitals. There 
was earnest consideration of a plan for bringing one of the Mother- 
craft nurses to our Cooperative Hospital in Tokyo. We hope it may 
someday be realized. 

: We went by boat from Wellington to Christchurch 

Christchurch = hich is a city founded by English people with the 
Cathedral at its centre. We were guests of Rev. Mr. Watson, minister 
of St. Paul’s Church. At the civic reception, the Mayor being a labor 
leader, gave Kagawa a great ovation. At the big Youth Rally it was 
interesting to see what great numbers of those young people came on 
bicycles that were parked by the hundreds around the buildings. 
There was no hall adequate to the crowd so two meetings were run at 
the same time, one in the Cathedral, the other in the theatre. Kagawa 
and I spoke to each, exchanging in the middle of the meeting. 

Kagawa was immensely interested in the wonderful collection of 
New Zealand, birds belonging to Mr. W. T. Stead, who is an authority 
on the life history of the birds. 

From Christchurch to Timaru we took a train, thus using 
Timaru for the first time, the first class passage, which the Govern- 
ment had given us. Rev. A. G. W. Dow, who had been a classmate of 


Kagawa at Princeton entertained us. 
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Omaru After our meetings in Timaru, we went on the next day to 

Omaru. Rev. Lawson Marsh, the leader of the group that 

met us, jokingly declared that if Kagawa had not stopped there he 
was intending) to blow up the railroad! 


Dunedin Our next stop was in Dunedin, where we stayed through 
five busy days as guests of Dr. Falconer, brother to the 
National Y.M.C.A. President. There was a civic reception, meetings 
in the churches, in the University, with a labor organization, and 
broadcasting. At the meeting of the Rotary Club we joyfully greeted 
soma of the delegates to the Manila Convention, who had been our 
fellow passengers on the Kitano Maru. 
Dunedin was founded by Scotch people and like Christchurch is a 
strongly religious city. Here we made a special trip to Dr. Truby 
King’s original hospital. 


ee on ae Our June visit was in the coldest time of the year. 
Auckland There was much ‘snow on the ground. We returned 
from Dunedin to Christchurch by train, then by night 
boat to Wellington where we had two more days of meetings and left 
on June 20th for Wanganui, then on to New Plymouth. En route we 
had marvellous views of Mt. Egmont’s beautiful cone, the New Zealand 
counterpart of our Mt. Fuji. After a noon meeting with the ministers 
in New Plymouth we went on to Tekuitai) where we saw one of the 
strangest and most beautiful of New Zealand’s marvels—the glow- 
worm grotto “where myriads of glow-worms angling for their insect 
prey with silken glutenous threads, are clustered on the sparkling roof 
and walls. No light made by man can compare with this heavenly 
sheen, reflected perfectly on the calm surface of the underground 
river which glides silently through the cavern.” 

Two days later we were again in Auckland and were again guests 
in Mr. David Henry’s home. From there we set sail for Hawaii on the 
splendid Canadian steamer “Niagara.” Shortly after we sailed the 
following radio-message came to Dr. Kagawa: 

“ON THE EVE OF YOUR LEAVING OUR) SHORES MAY I, ON 
BEHALF OF OUR CITIZENS, WISH YOU BON VOYAGE AND A 
SAFE RETURN TO YOUR OWN LAND. YOUR VISIT TO NEW 
ZEALAND HAS AROUSED WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN YOUR 
COUNTRY AND IN YOUR OWN WORK AND PERSONALITY THAT 
MUST BE PRODUCTIVE OF MUCH GOOD. I HAVE THE HAPPI- 
EST RECOLLECTION OF OUR; ASSOCIATION IN CHRISTCHURCH 
AND SHALL NOT FORGET YOU. CHEERIO AND GOOD LUCK. 

D. G. SULLIVAN, MAYOR’ OF CHRISTCHURCH.” 
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During our thirty days in New Zealand, Kagawa spoke ninety 
times to about 61,000 people. But again the whole journey had been 
one of “Sheer delight.” New Zealand was homelike to us, because of 
its topography and its beauty, reminding us so much of our own land. 
From day to day we were more and more impressed with the amazing 
variety of scenic attractions. But we were most impressed with the 
kindness, cordiality and culture of the people, their genius for admin- 
istration,—with the way, in spite of many handicaps to pioneering, 
they have developed a prosperous, progressive civilization with su- 
perior social conditions. I may add that we were also impressed with 
the fact that the resources of this country, as well as of Australia and 
of Tasmania, are not half developed—some sections hardly explored. 

I might repeat one other impression we received in both countries. 
Kagawa voiced it when he said, “It rather seems as though you are a 
little too busy just having a good time.” 


Four days of sailing brought us to Fiji Islands. We stopped at 
Suva. Though the English city is small, here again they gave 
Dr. Kagawa a civic reception with an interesting program. The native 
people and customs were very different from any we had seen, al- 
though there was some resemblance to those of Polynesia. They are 
a link between Polynesia and Melanesia. We were deeply impressed 
as we thought of the early days of the missionaries who went there 
while the natives were still cannibals; now they are civilized. and 
living useful lives. Kagawa was taken to see the Methodist Mission 
school; the missionary was teaching Fijians in one part, of the room 
and East Indians in another part. There are 70,000 Indians there 
in the sugar industry. 

We were interested in studying the dispersion of the Southern 
races and the relation of the Fijians to other islanders. Fiji is at the 
Crossroads. The Japanese who are there, came originally from New 
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Caledonia. 
We had ten restful days as we sailed from Fiji to Hawaii. While 


on board we celebrated Independence Day of the U.S.A. and Canada’s 
Dominion Day. 
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This was Kagawa’s fifth visit to Hawaii, but formerly only to 
Honolulu. This time he flew from island to island speaking both in 
English and Japanese. His Japanese audiences collected a thousand 
dollars for him. This he gave back as a fund for starting a credit co- 
operative, membership open to all races. We have just received word 
that this cooperative is already organized and in operation. 


We were in Hawaii 16 days. Kagawa spoke 60 times to about 
21,000 people,—beside radio talks. Great changes in lives were 
wrought. Everywhere there was enthusiasm, cordiality, kindness, and 
a hunger for vital messages, both Christian and economic. 

After two weeks in Hawaii, we again set sail, this time on the 
“Tatsuta Maru” homeward bound. 

Once more I made up a desk in the porthole passage and Kagawa 
devoted himself to his writing. 


It is wonderful to think back over the fact that in all these 164 
days Kagawa never missed a single engagement, he never hurried, 
but always kept his poise. He was never sick, not even with a cold, 
but was always vigorous and alert. Many lives were changed and re- 
dedicated to God as the result of realizing how God supported and 
sustained him. 

“And wasn’t he even sea-sick?” you ask? Well, there was one 
time when the sea was very rough and Dr. Kagawa stayed in his 
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berth. The cabin-boy asked, “Aren’t you sea-sick, Dr. Kagawa?” “No”, 
he said, very emphatically. “But,” said the boy, “you act that way. 
Can’t I do something for you?” “No,” said Kagawa, “I’m not sick!” 
And so, if we take his word for it, he wasn’t even sea-sick! 


REFLECTIONS 


The following is taken from.a newspaper article by the Dean of 
Newcastle, Australia. 


I wish to dwell on two lessons that we, as Christians, should learn 
from Dr. Kagawa’s visit. 

First and foremost I would say that he puts to shame the oppo- 
nents of missionary enterprise. He has a story to tell which com- 
pletely dispels any lingering disappointments or doubts about the 
effectiveness of the work of Christian missionaries in Japan. Here,are 
his own words: “The Christian company is small in the Far East; 
but a small company with the message of the Cross may help to con- 
trol the future history of the world.” 

Dr. Kagawa, one of the most infiuential figures of the modern 
world, is the product of Christian missions for which he thanks God 
every time he addresses a Christian audience. He is devoting his great 
ability and immense energy to the cause of world peace and inter- 
national co-operation. Does not all this prove that it is true, that the 
effect of Christian Missions is such that it will help to control the 
future history of the world! 


A NEW DAY 


The second lesson that I think we should learn from the visit of 
Dr. Kagawa is that his coming, as he says, “to bear witness to Christ 
in Australia,” is a sign that a new day has begun in the life of the 
Church. We have been accustomed to the idea of sending mission- 
aries to non-Christian lands; Dr. Kagawa comes from the younger 
Church in non-Christian Japan to the older Church in a so-called 
Christian land. He does not come simply to learn what has been re- 
vealed to us; he comes, at the invitation of the National Missionary 
Council of Australia, ta recount to us his own experiences, to tell us 
what Christ has done for him, and to summon us to deeper loyalty to 
our Lord and to co-operation with the Christians of the East in the 
building of a new world. This is a sign of a revolution in the life and 
thought of the Christian Church. 
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There is no longer a Church which sends, and peoples who receive; 
there is an interchange between the Church in the West and in the 
East; Dr. Kagawa comes to us to help us, and we willingly sit at his 
feet to learn from him. So we realize the truth of the assertion thai 
Christ is too wonderful for any one of the nations, or for any group of 
nations, to express Him; perfectly. Not till all come with their offer- 
ings will the answer of humanity be perfected; not till the Church in 
every land has put a new song in our mouths and built for us new 
temples, and explored with its own insight the hidden things of God, 


shall we know the fullness of Christ. 


In Kagawa’s message to the International Missionary Council at 
Northfield, Mass. he wrote:—. 

“Japan is suffering because of her international isolation, and is 
struggling to recover her former good relations with the rest of the 
world. 

If the Christians of the world instead of harboring antipathy to- 
ward Japan’s hysteria would be moved by a passion to heal her malady, 
such a constructive good-will would capture this nation’s appreciation 
in a way defying description. 

For weal or for woe Japan cannot be ignored when considering the 
evangelization of the Far East.” 
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An outstanding impression that Kagawa gives in any series of 
addresses is the breadth of his interests and of his knowledge. It is 
amazing that he has read so much and so widely in the midst of such 
active service. 

Imagine what the loss of sight must have meant to such an eager 
mind, and also the joy when, again, though he must peer through a 
strong magnifying lens, he can gather great stores of information 
from the printed page. 

This photo was caught just before Kagawa sailed for the United 
States. He was reading the Book that is more precious to him than 
all others ever written,—the one in which he finds*ever deeper and 
richer resources of life and power. The above passage, Luke 4:18, he 
and Mrs. Kagawa take as their life commission. 

In the novel, Listening to the Walls, we find the following refer- 
ence to Kagawa’s period of blindness: 

“In the middle of January, 1923 Niimi accompanied the leader of 
the Peasants’ Association on a propaganda trip. For years he had 
been having trouble with his eyes. While he was on this journey they 
suddenly became worse. He asked to return to Kobe but was assured 
that his departure would badly cripple the work they had initiated; 
so he continued although he could not open his eyes because of the 
pain. 


The next seven months he spent in bed with compresses on his 
eyelids. Seven months in bed with bandaged eyes! That meant a 
wealth of time for introspection and spiritual growth. Friends flocked 
to his aid. Dr. Arita of Osaka gave him very skillful treatment; but 
eyes which had been neglected for fourteen years in the slums now 
demanded seven months before they showed any improvement. Then 
gradually Niimi recovered his sight. He sent a rapturous message to 
his wife: 

“Dear Wife: 


Be glad! As gradually as the spring sun acts upon the snow, 
my eyesight is improving. I shall see! O precious sight! God 
blinded me to teach the wonderful miracle of sight. My soul is 
in perfect peace for my spiritual eyes have been opened as well as 
the physical. Yet still do I crave more light! As Bartimeus, 
whom the disciples tried to quiet, cried the more, ‘Lord, that I 
might receive my sight’, so now do I. My cry is being answered. 
I see! Light, light everywhere! The sun, the moon, a rainbow, 
the stars, electric lights, shining brass, glittering glass, colorful 
pottery, all light, all color restored to me! No longer a darkened 
room, but light, glorious light ! O my wife, rejoice with me! I can 
see! I shall be able to read books, letters, Japanese, French, 
English, German, everything. O light, what a miracle you are, 
caressing eyes that for seven long months have not known your 
touch! Stay with me. Never leave me. Shine into the depths 
of my soul!’ 
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During his entire journey Dr. Kagawa spoke more than 300 times 
to about 200,000 people. Our readers will realize the difficulty of 
selecting from the great number of newspaper and stenographic re- 
ports, a few that seem most significant. These few have been much 


abbreviated. 

Once Dr. Kagawa was asked, how many languages he spoke aside 
from his own. He replied, “None. I imitate a few.” 

His “imitation” of the English language is the despair of all re- 
porters. To hear him, to smile with him, to watch him, as he talks 
with those hands one can never forget,—those hands that gesture and 
draw so facinatingly, is to enjoy his language, so quaint, so “unliter- 
ary”, so unusual, but so impressive with its sudden bursts of enthu- 


siasm and eloquence. 
But when the man is far away from his words, his voice, his smile 
and his gestures, those disjointed ejaculations convey little of the 


original charm and convincing power. 
The addresses selected appear in the following order:— 


A CAPTIVE OF THE! MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 
WHAT CHRIST IS DOING FOR JAPAN. 

THE BIBLE IN THE FAR EAST. 

THE MEANING OF THE CROSS. 

THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. 

THE TRUE MEANING OF EASTER. 

CHRIST AND' HUMAN SUFFERING. 

PAUL’S SEVEN PARADOXES. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

OUR TECHNIQUE OF KINGDOM BUILDING. 
LOVE OF SOIL, LOVE OF NEIGHBOR, LOVE OF GOD. 


A CAPTIVE OF THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


_ “Yea, so have I strived to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was 
named, lest I should build upon another man’s foundation; But, as it 
is written, ‘To whom he was not spoken of, they shall see: and they 
that have not heard shall understand.’” (Romans 15:20). 

As a captive of the missionary movement, I want to give a testi- 
mony. I owe much to the missionaries who came over to Japan from 
America. I wish to describe my experience with missionaries. 

I didn’t know what denomination Dr. Myers belonged to, but after 
‘I received baptism I got sick from tuberculosis and had to retreat to 
a fishing village, where I lived in a miserable cottage. As you know, 
people are much afraid of tuberculosis—the Japanese didn’t dare 
approach me. But while I was staying in that poor cottage, Dr. Myers 
came to me and slept with me in the same bed four nights. I asked 
him whether he was not scared of tuberculosis. He said, “No!” We 
had almost no good bedding; we had to sleep on the floor—no carpet, 
no mattress! But Dr. Myers knew that I was lonesome. It was sum- 
mer time and terribly hot. We had many mosquitoes, but he was 
willing to stay with me. His wife and his children were in a summer 
resort far away, but leaving them he came down to me in that burn- 
ing hot place. 

Later, Mrs. Myers, because Dr. Myers loved me very much, added 
me to her family. For more than fourteen years while I lived in the 
slums, she had a special chair for me at the dining table. I had 
thought foreigners were “foreign,” but she kept a special napkin ring 
for me, and a special chair, and told me I could come in at any time 
to dine with them—that I could drop in any time, whether there were 
many guests or whether there were enough food to go around or not. 
It was a great privilege. 

According to your custom, Mrs. Myers gave me a nickname— 
“Toy.” My name is Toyohiko. She cut off the last part of it and 
called me Toy. Very easy, don’t you think? And I disregarded her 
wishes and counsel often. She told me that I ought to be very neat 
and wear a clean suit, but I said, “No use dressing clean and neat, 
because the slums are so dirty.” But Dr. Myers and Mrs. Myers, be- 
cause I was so little, easily caught me and compelled me to change 
my clothes. I had to obey. And sometimes I did not cut my hair, 
and Mrs. Myers and Dr. Myers would catch me and cut my hair. I 
thought it was a great privilege to be treated so kindly. 
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I owe much to Dr. Myers because when I was fifteen years of age 
he taught me difficult theology. When I went to Princeton Seminary, 
at twenty-six years of age, I had to study the same text that I had 
learned from Dr. Myers when I was only sixteen years of age. He 
knew that I could not understand some problems of philosophy, so he 
taught me individually. I think without the kindness of the Myers 
family I could not have understood real Christian love. 

Now I am passing on that kindness to others in Japan—that kind- 
ness I got from Dr. Myers and his wife. You know, love is very in- 
fectious—it is like an infectious disease. When we get love infection, 
we pass it on to other people. That is the greatness of the missionary 
movement. I see many good people here; they have this infectious 
disease. When we get the love of Christ and feel it, it is impossible 
to stop there; we have to pass it on to others. That is the wonder 
of the missionary movement. 

Some of my friends here have read my book, “A Grain of Wheat.” 
The hero of that story, Kaichi, is a man who is now an elder of the 
Presbysterian Church in Tokushima. My inspiration, my model for 
the heroine was my wife’s sister. She died in the slums, serving there 
—a wonderful woman! So the story came from two sources. When 
I was in the fifth grade of the High School, Dr. Myers took me to the 
slums, in the city of Tokushima. I found there a boy, just my age, 
helping a beggar whose legs and arms were all paralyzed. Dr. Myers 
told me the boy’s story. He stole from a timber merchant—5 yen— 
came to Tokyo from Osaka where he was serving as an apprentice. 
While passing the preaching place of a missionary, he entered and lis- 
tened to the Gospel of Christ. He repented, became a laborer and earned 
5 yen, went back to Osaka on a steamer, paid back the money he had 
stolen and then started his own humble philanthrophic work. Later 
he served in the army in the Russo-Japanese War. He belonged to 
the 43rd Regiment, of which only four came back; the rest were killed 
by bullets or cannon. During the terrible fighting this man saved 
money from his pay and sent it back to the beggars in the slum dis- 
trict. He was truly an angel, in my eyes. 

When Dr. Myers told me that story he said to me, “Kagawa, can’t 
you be like this young man?” Years after, remembering that story of 
his wonderful life, I wrote my story, “A Grain of Wheat.” The mis- 
sionary movement is a contagious one—very infectious. Because we 
love, we pass on the love. 

But some people think that they are losing money by giving it 
away to the missionary movement. These people are short-sighted. 
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Just think how many people go to horse-races, spending much money; 
and millions of people go to the picture-shows. When you go toa 
picture-show, do you think you are putting money in savings deposit? 

Christians today are divided into denominations, and sometimes 
we forget, we Christians, that the vital question is the Kingdom of God 
on the earth. The Russians, the Russians of the Soviet Union, think 
of the world as a unit. They say that they belong to the Third Inter- 
nationale. Now where is the international spirit among the mis- 
sionary churches? I belong to the Church of Christ in Japan (Pres- 
byterian), but I believe that Christians must be one in Christ 
throughout the world. We must be internationally-minded. So to- 
day I do not like to use the terms, “Foreign Missions” or “Home Mis- 
sions.’ When I was invited to speak at the New York Missionary 
Council four years ago, I said, “It is necessary to change the names of 
the missionary Boards. Look at the Russians, the Soviet people: they 
use the “Third Internationale.” Why can not we use the term, “Chris- 
tian Internationale.” 

The Russians send hundreds of missionaries of revolution to the 
East. You find hundreds of missionaries of revolution in China. Some 
are sent over to Japan, and they pour out money to foment a revolu- 
tion throughout the world. They think of the proletarians in the 
spirit of Karl Marx. 

Although we are divided as to skin-color, difference of language 
and difference of nationality, we are still real Christians. To be real 
Christians means we must belong to Heaven first, then to our nation. 
I belong to God first, then to Japan; therefore everywhere I feel at 
home, even in Australia. You may think that this Australia belongs 
to you, but it belongs to God first. When you forget that God wishes 
to have the Kingdom of God established on earth, when you forget 
that, then you don’t care about the missionary movement. 

Christianity is a revolutionary religion. It undermines supersti- 
tion, it undermines selfishness, it undermines the acquisitive motive, 
it undermines petty thinking, foolish systems of philosophy. It es- 
tablishes the Kingdom of Love. Therefore we need to send mission- 
aries abroad. Just think of the achievement of missionary effort in 
Japan. If Christian missionaries had not come to Japan, probably 
Japan would be nothing today. You use much money for your ar- 
maments, and your budget for armaments is very great. Why? Be- 
cause you are very suspicious that some nation may send battleships 
to fight you. If you would send more missionaries to preach the 
Prince of Peace, then there would be no need to pay your taxes for 
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armaments. You may think you can not send missionaries abroad 
while you are suffering from panic and depression, but at the same 
time you can pay much money for aeroplanes and submarines, and 
battleships and armaments. When you send more missionaries, tne 
fear of war disappears. Your gift comes back to you and you have 
reduced your payment to the Government in taxation. I feel this 
way. Because missionaries in Japan educated the leaders of Japan, 
they respect Americans. As long as they remember the sympathy 
and the kindness of the American missionaries, there shall be no war 
between Japan and America. bird 

Japanese people have great respect for teachers. Confucius 
taught, “The teachers must be respected. When they walk, students 
must keep about six feet behind the teachers.” We respect mission- 
aries in Japan, and we pass on our respect of them to their friends. 
You will find the same thing in Korea. Some of you may not con- 
sider that your friends there are great people, but there in Korea they 
are stars of the first magnitude, because denying themselves this en- 
joyement of comfort here in Australia, they are willing to live in poor 
cottages, and to teach their Korean brothers and sisters. They are 
angels. 

It is very difficult, you know, to deny ourselves sometimes. We 
can deny ourselves for about a month or so, but it is very difficult to 
do so throughout our lives. Most missionaries are wonderful people. 
Japanese Christians are young, you know. And must be very alert. 
We have such a large population in Japan in a small area that we 
must compete with each other for jobs. So we struggle, and some- 
times we are very rough. But most American missionaries and Brit- 
ish missionaries are very gentle, inheriting their character from their 
fathers and mothers, their ancestors, because they have centuries of 
Christian culture behind them. Some of the missionaries belong to 
the angel type. Many missionaries are received with high esteem and 
sincere respect because they are gentle, and we think we never can 
become as gentle as they are. 

I have said elsewhere that out of thirteen ministers in the last 
Cabinet headed by Premier Saito, the wives of six were Christians. 
They came from girls’ mission schools. In Japan, mission schools for 
girls are sucessful. They produce good leaders. Why? Lady mis- 
sionaries in Japan are very gentle, and the average girls’ schools with 
their small numbers of students, allow the missionaries and students 

_ to have personal contacts. That personal contact is very valuable. 
But boys’ schools--for instance, the universities--have many students. 
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They hardly know the missionaries. Too, the school chapel is so 
small that it holds only a few hundred boys. I found that many stu- 
dents never attend Christian services at all while studying in Chris- 
tian boys’ schools. That is a mistake. 

Japanese and Russians had a war thirty years ago. A missionary 
here from Russia, a Mr. Nicolai, did not return to his country. The 
Japanese Government asked him to go, but he said, “I did not come to 
fight. Iama missionary so I remain here.” A Japanese mob tried 
to assault the Russian Church in Tokyo, so the Japanese Government 
had to provide 100 soldiers to protect one missionary. And he did not 
go home. His influence was very great; he was very much loved. 
Japanese non-Christians, many of them, gave contributions to rebuild 
the Greek Russian Church, destroyed in the earthquake. We now 
have our big Greek Cathedral because we remember that Mr. Nicolai 
was not afraid of the crowd. He thought that he was representing 
Christ and he remained here in Japan during the war. 

We had a Presbyterian missionary from Scotland in Formosa. 
His name was Mr. Mackay. He married a Chinese and his son is the 
principal of the High School in Formosa. He was the greatest mis- 
sionary in Formosa, very adventurous and heroic. Largely through 
his influence we have today more than 40,000 Christians in the Island 
of Formosa. 

In the northern part of Japan we received a missionary, Dr. Bat- 
chelor. He is now about 90 years of age. The aborigines there were 
not respected by the Japanese but Dr. Batchelor went among them, 
stayed more than 60 years, studied the language, compiled dictionaries, 
studied their mythology, and taught the Japanese how to respect the 
aborigines. Everyone in Japan knows his name. We look upon him 
as the “Santa Claus of the North.” 

In the central part of Japan Mr. Vories came as a Y.M.C.A. 
worker and teacher in the Commercial School. He loves boys. 
He was driven from the Commercial School because he began to teach 
the English Bible, but he did not move from that town. He stayed 
there with one of his students who became his closest friend and co- 
worker. Today they have a wonderful work. Their influence is very 
great. It is a wonderful achievement of the Christian Missionary 
Movement. Dr. Vories is a genius. Probably if he had remained 
in America he would have become a multi-millionaire or a wonderful 
engineer. But he came to Japan, married a Japanese girl of noble 
family, supported himself working as an architect, and started a 
wonderful work for the whole nation. Mr. Yoshida, that boy whom 
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Mr. Vories loved, had business skill. He has gained millions of yen, 
and it has all been used for the missionary movement. 

When you love a boy or a girl in a foreign land, it means a great 
thing. And you never lose a cent, giving for missions. It comes back 
one million times probably, because you reduce your taxation for ar- 
maments and it creates a new atmosphere for the whole world. We 
believe that the missionary movement is not a loss. Really it is a 
wonderful financial asset. It is the putting of deposits into your own 
bank. When I earn some money from my writings I put all the 
money into social religious movements, because I think I am getting 
money more and more when I give it away. It is not giving away; 
it is a “getting-back investment.” Unless you puti a grain of wheat 
into the ground you can never reap the result one hundredfold. I 
repeat that the missionary movement is an investment. It will come 
back, resulting in the Christian Internationale. Some day, there will 
be the Kingdom of God on earth as the Christian Internationale. 

You remember that the Nestorian brothers went to the East and 
disappeared. But you know that in India there is the so-called 
Syrian Church. They believe St. Thomas came over from Syria, but, 
as a matter of fact, the Nestorians preached the Gospel, and in the 
state of Malabar there are more than one million Syrian Christians 
from their influence. Part of them became Roman Catholic believers 
and some of them belong to the Protestant Church. More than 
1300 years ago they got the faith and had the Light in India. When 
you pass on the Light to Japan, to Korea, to China, you will never lose 
your investment. It remains eternal. { 

In the Orient we are passing through three stages of the mission- 
ary movement. In Japan, we are in the latter part of the second 
stage—the co-operative stage. We have indigenous national churches, 
and missionaries are helping the national churches to grow. When 
this period passes, we shall reach the third stage of the indigenous 
national church. But even then, we need missionaries from abroad, 
to help us to get more workers for the fields we have not yet touched. 
Also, Japan is much inclined to forget to be internationally-minded. 
We need ambassadors from abroad; we need an exchange of ambas- 
sadors among nations. So with Christian churches. We need those 
missionary ambassadors. 

You can not make good Christians within a few days or a few 
years. You yourselves have a history many centuries long in the 
Christian Church. Therefore, you have angels or embryo angels, and 
we have not—we must confess. Though we may have some people im- 
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bued with Christian faith, our faith is too young to produce good, in- 
digenous angels! That is the reason why we must. have great mis- 
sionary leaders. Christianity does not depend on theology. You may 
preach theology to Japanese people, but they think, “We can read the- 
ology at home.” Japanese papers, magazines, and newspapers are 
very efficient. But it is character that we need. When you send us 
lovable characters we understand true Christianity, true saints. If you 
think you might send just money, that is not enough. Character 
first, money second. You may think that you will educate Japanese 
leaders. Not enough.. It is necessary to send to Japan or Korea 
those who can kneel down and pray for, and love Japanese brothers, 
Japanese sisters, Korean brothers and Korean sisters. Then, mira- 
cles happen. 

I want to tell you of an American missionary who is working with 
me. Her name is Miss Helen Topping. She was Secretary of the 
Kobe Y.W.C.A. She used to attend our slum services. She came to 
the meetings at five o’clock in the morning—just think—five o’clock! 
You feel very sleepy at that time. She was very energetic. After- 
wards, I invited her to join us, for I had some money and I thought 
I could provide her a salary. But she came as a volunteer worker, 
and some of her friends took care of her financial needs. She is a 
good organizer, and we owe much of the start of the Kingdom Move- 
ment to her work and her prayers: When we had no money, she 
knew our need, and she sacrificed. herself, giving her whole salary to 
the movement. So we called her, “The Raven of Elijah’. That kind 
of raven we need. Raven first, then bread. Your missionaries to 
Korea are ravens, flying over from Australia carrying bread. Do not 
think “Oh well, we will send money.” That disappears after a time. 
When you send the angels (ravens) then a wonderful spirit is mani- 
fested. So I believe in a permanent missionary movement. 

Don’t think you are spending your energy extravagantly. No. 
Even in Japan where we have only 350,000 Christians in evangelical 
churches, we think that unless we do something for other countries 
the Japanese Church will die. So we have one powerful Japanese 
missionary in Peiping. We feel the need to send over a missionary 
to express our feelings to Chinese friends, so we support Rev. Mr. Shi- 
midzu in Peiping. He has a girls’ school with about 80 girls. They 
come hundreds of miles to study in that school, and are supported by 
the funds raised by Mr. Shimidzu. When Japanese soldiers were march- 
ing toward Peiping, there was chaos in the city, and no money was 
to be had. So Mrs. Shimidzu, although she could not speak Chinese 
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very well, disguised herself as a Chinese girl and got in through the 
big gate of Peiping to bring the money. All the Japanese and Chinese 
were amazed at her courage. That is the only school in China under 
the care of Japanese. Only one. And that, a Christian school under 
the leadership of a Japanese pastor. 

Twenty years ago, Rev. Shimidzu picked up a penniless Chinese 
boy and educated him. He graduated from a Japanese university. 
This man translated one of my books into Chinese. When I wrote 
an apology to Chinese churches for the action of Japanese militarists 
the Chinese Christians were willing to forgive us Japanese. And this 
Chinese, moved by my apology to China, and knowing that Mr. Shimi- 
dzu badly needed a teacher in his school, offered himself for that serv- 
ice. They have a wonderful institution there in Peiping. Don’t you 
know, Christianity can bind two nations, China and Japan? Even 
though they are fighting each other, Christ transcends the enmity 
between the two nations. 

That is the mission of missionaries. These missionaries you sent 
from Australia to Korea transcend all nationalities. They harmonize 
differences. Though they speak English, their language is a Heavenly 
language. They belong to Heaven, to Christ first. And they aim to 
establish the Kingdom of God on earth. So please realize your mis- 
sion. Are we going to establsh the Kingdom of God on earth or not? 
If we are going to achieve our objective let us devote our money and 
our resources to the establishment of the Christian Internationale on 
this earth. 

We pray, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven.” The missionary movement is not a temporal movement. 
It is an eternal, a Heavenly enterprise. So, you will never lose any- 
thing if you give for this cause. Though you may be suffering at 
this time because of depression and panic, I tell you that compared 
with the need in the Far East, you have plenty. You have much ter- 
ritory, many natural resources. Because you are blessed here, Christ 
requires your devotion, your sacrifice for the cause of the Christian 
Internationale. He says, “The more you possess, the more is required 
of you.” That is the true meaning of the missionary movement—not 
only that you wish to give, but you are required, by God to do so. Let 
us be Heavenly minded; let us put God first; and after Him, human 
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WHAT CHRIST; IS DOING FOR JAPAN 


It is a real-joy to come over to Australia to give a testimony for 
the cause of Christ. If my coming may help advance the missionary 
movement in this wonderful country of Australia, I shall be grateful 
for your kind invitation. 

Tonight I am going to tell something of what Christ has done for 
Japan. Many people ask me, “Do you need Christianity in Japan?” 
That question always surprises me. Probably they who ask such 
questions are not Christians themselves. . 

Christ has done wonderful things in Japan. First He taught us 
the meaning of Purity. Purity in home life, purity in social life. We 
had the terrible system of concubinage in Japan. I am ason of a 
concubine. My father was serving as one of the secretaries of the Privy 
Council to the Emperor. He had a wife, but was not satisfied. He 
loved women—not one but many. I am sad to tell you that I am 
the son of a geisha—a public entertainer. My father’s legal wife had 
no son, and according to the family system of Japan, she had to adopt 
a child; so I was adopted by her in order to inherit my father’s wealth. 
Although I was the adopted heir of a big house and big’ estate I in- 
herited not one iota of love. That was the chief reason for my be- 
coming a Christian. 

Why did I become a Christian? Because I craved love—Divine 
Love, not wealth, not dignity. I yearned year after year for a bit of 
love. Because Christ came to Japan, concubinage was discouraged. 
Men need Christ, and love is the first principle that they must kneel 
to. A most terrible system of licentiousness is rampant in Japan. 
Among English-speaking nations it may not be as prevalent as in the 
Far East where Buddhism is, and where no real standard of sex purity 
exists. Therefore, when Iam asked, “Do you need Christ in 
Japan?” I only repeat, “Look at the history of licentiousness, look 
at the history of prostitution. At the same time, look at Russia where 
the Government stepped in and made a week of six days, eliminating 
the Sabbath Day, of rest. Look at the terrible rate of divorces in 
Russia.” About four years ago I read the Russian statistics and found 
that they had more than 90% of divorces. How can they live up to 
the standard of purity as it is taught in the Sermon on the Mount! 
Though there may be exceptions it is impossible to live a clean and 
pure life without Christ. Without Christ, I repeat, it is impossible 
to live a good, clean, pure sex life. 
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Jesus also gave to Japan. a new type of service, social service. 
Buddhism is a fine religion but it has secluded itself from secular af- 
fairs; it retreated to the mountains for inspiration and has never 
come back. In some ways it is very fine, but it does not help the 
poor and needy, nor does it succor the leper in his suffering. About 
six years ago the Japanese Empire decorated thirty-six people for mer- 
itorious service, and out of the thirty-six, thirty were Christians. 
They had served their fellowmen for more than thirty years. This 
shows how Christianity brought with it the spirit of service, the spirit 
of labour, and the spirit of respect for the individual. This may 
sound very strange to you, but it is true. Feudal Lords and feudal 
Knights taught Japan to love culture. When Christianity came, it 
taught Japan to honor labor, and respect laborers who constitute the 
only real Knighthood. 

Again spiritual peace was gained through Christ. Though Japan 
was free from wars for more than three centuries, yet she did not 
have what we mean when we speak of peace. When Christ came to 
Japan, we His Children, for the first time, learned the true meaning 
of peace. He taught us the meaning of personal piety also. Bud- 
dhism taught us that it was possible for us to become Buddhas after 
death, but that is a long time to wait. Jesus taught us that it is 
possible to become sons of God while we yet live—how wonderful! 

When I was a boy, every morning I was compelled to go to worship 
in my father’s house—the sacred place where the ancestral tablets 
were kept. I hated to go because the place was so dismal—so dark. 
I had not yet learned that God is Love. When I learned that God is 
Love I was very happy. Some people say, “Why is it we can not see 
God? Just tell me how to see God by some experience.” Well, take 
the example of a baby and mother—before the baby is born it is in 
the dark under the heart of the mother and can not see the mother’s 
face—not at all. But though the mother can not be seen by the baby 
she is all the time nourishing and loving her child. We are really 
the babies of the God of the Universe. “In Him we live and move 
and have our being.” The Japanese people, because they can not see 
the Heavenly Father, wander around to find the real God and become 
very superstitious. Though we can not see God, when we believe in 
Him, we feel the living power and purpose in life. We find God true. 
God is in us and we in Him; He is the Creator and preserver of the 
Universe, and Redeemer of our souls. 

I lived in a big house while I was a boy. My elder brother though 
he was the most educated in the family, lived in a most prodigal way. 
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He spent all the money he possessed, and kept many concubines. He 
was very much against Christianity. When I began to study English 
under an American missionary, my brother told.me that I might study 
English, but must not believe in Christianity, because for a Japanese 
to become a Christian meant to revolt against the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

One reason why the progress of Japanese Christianity has been 
very slow is this: More than three centuries ago, the Catholics 
staged a big revolt against the Japanese Government, About a cen- 
tury before that, a famous missionary of the Catholic Church, Francis 
Xavier, had come to Japan. He was a great and good man, but un- 
fortunately, some of his followers led this big revolt, and the Japanese 
Government closed its doors to Christianity for more than three cen- 
turies. After the doors were closed, Japanese people were so afraid 
of Christianity that in their primary schools one of the textbooks 
used, said, “Because Christianity is opposed to the national govern- 
ment of Japan, it is a dangerous thing to believe.” So you see, to 
become a Christian he must have the conviction that he can with- 
stand persecution of all kinds. 


Today we have about 300,000 professing Christians. Last year, in 
the Japanese Cabinet headed by Premier Saito, seven of the ten Min- 
isters were from Christian families, and six wives of Cabinet Min- 
isters were graduates of Mission schools. This helps you to understand 
the growth of evangelical Christianity in Japan. And yet, in some of 
the rural districts of Japan, the people are still afraid of Christianity. 
Some girls who became Christians were stripped of their clothing and 
tied up to big trees. But those same girls have stood firm against the 
persecutions of their parents and relatives. Wonderful blessing! 
The Gospel is still winning in Japan. 


When I was a boy, observing my father’s life and my brother’s, I 
attempted to live a pure life but I could not. When I was but a third- 
year student in the Secondary school I believed in the theory of Evo- 
lution—that a man was but a descendant of the monkey. I did not 
see any difference between the monkey and myself, but when my eld- 
est brother died in Korea spitting blood—the result of having lived 
a most licentious life, his death taught me a lesson. My uncle was 
president of a Steamship Company and also president of a Railway 
Company, and president of the Chamber of Commerce in one of 
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Japan’s big cities. After my father died, this uncle took me into his 
own home. _ I studied there. He was an earnest Buddhist, and as 
Buddhists are early risers I had to get up early in the morning and 
worship many Buddhas. I was lonesome and began to study the 
English Bible and memorized that wonderful verse out of the Sermon 
on the Mount—St. Luke 12:27—‘“Consider the lilies how they grow; 
they toil not, they spin not; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” That simple verse— 
I repeated it day by day—inspired me. No use for wealth, no use for 
dignity, no use for worldly prosperity. If I could live simply like a 
lily of the field, then I knew that I could be very happy. I began to 
pray, but had my praying been known to my uncle and his family I 
would have been turned out of his house. So when I prayed, I! hid 
myself under the bed covers. : 

I prayed for more than eight months before I attended any 
church. At the end of that time I went to Dr. Myers, the American 
missionary who was my English Bible teacher, and asked him to lend 
me some missionary books. He asked me whether I believed in God 
or not. I said, “Yes”. He said, “Kagawa San, do you pray?” I said, 
“Yes”. “How do you pray? You never attend any church.” I said, 
“TI pray in bed under the covers.” He asked me again, “Why don’t 
you become a Christian? Why don’t you receive baptism?” I said, 
“Then I would be kicked out of my house. You know that a long time 
ago Christianity raised a big disturbance against the Government”. 
Then he said, “Kagawa San, you are a coward.” “What?” I replied. 
He repeated it. “You are a’ coward.” I hate that word “coward” as 
all Japanese boys do. I said, “All right, Dr. Myers. I will receive bap- 
tism.” So I went to church, and on the third Sunday after that 
conversation I received baptism. After that, although I was only 15 
years of age, I was made a Sunday School teacher, but understand— 
there were few Sunday School teachers at that time, so I had to look 
after over 100 children by myself. It was quite a job. 

I determined to become aj good man. My step-grandmother told 
me that I must study and succeed my father in the family line. But 
I said, “No, my father did not love God; he was immoral, and my 
brother was immoral.” At that time I wanted to be good because, I 
thought, it is better than being a rich man or a man of distinction. 
At that time my uncles and all my family were disappointed because 
I had decided to become a Christian minister—to live a simple life if 
it were possible. I thought I could support myself and preach freely, 
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but when I was 19 years of age I suffered from tuberculosis, and so 
went to the sea-side and spent more than one year there. I had no 
money. It is very difficult in Japan to live. on less than one pound 
per month, but I was able to rent a small house which cost less than 
two shilling a month. It was unfurnished—no mats on the floor, no 
table, no chairs. So I bought some empty boxes; with three of these 
I made a table, and another I made into a chair. I had a good time. 
I had eleven kinds of animals and five spiders as company. In this 
piace I learned to live the simple life. 

When I was 22 years old I went to live in the slum of Kobe. In 
the slum we had a lot of trouble, but we had a good time. It is a 
long story and I can not tell it all to you now. Japan is thickly popu- 
lated. In a small area there are about 68,000,000 people living. It 
is so densely populated that some of you might consider that Japan as 
a whole is one big city. In Kobe we have about 800,000 people. 
Within eleven blocks we had about 11,000 people. One of those tene- 
ment houses was so: small that it was only six feet square, and in it 
lived and slept nine people. What a good thing our limbs can be bent! 
Nine persons in that space! In my own house in that district, a man 
had been killed and so nobody cared to live in it. They were afraid 
of ghosts! The rent was so cheap, I took it. I made a new floor, and 
because people were so afraid of the whole affair, I slept on the very 
spot in the room where the man was killed. I like that kind of thing; 
it is adventurous! Had there been a ghost and I could have heard 
its voice I would have been all the more interested. I like ruffians 
and scoundrels too. 

One of the chiefs of a gambling tent came to me. His name was 
Kodera. He had a pistol which he pointed at me and said, “You give 
me thirty Yen; otherwise you go out of the house, for I have no use 
for Christian preachers.” I did not care to wait, I fled that night 
from the house, and three days later I crept back again and gave 
him fifteen Yen. He said, “All right. Now you may stay here.” We 
had a terrible time, but we also had a good time. Many people liked 
me very much, but once I had a terrible experience. You know in 
Japan, many babies are born in an illegal way. Many such babies 
are starved to death. When the doctor examines them he just puts 
down on his official report, “This baby died from “malnutrition.” 
There was the wife of a thief who had a baby which seemed about to 
die there in the slums. I looked at the baby. It was a girl 100 days 
old, suffering from lack of nourishment. I gave it canned milk, which 
about that time was very dear. (We import much canned milk from 
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Australia in these days.) 

A few months later I had to appear before the Chief of Police. He 
asked me whether I knew a certain woman or not. “No, I don’t know 
any such woman.” “Well, have n’t you a baby?” “No, I have no 
baby.” “That woman says that baby belongs to you.” “I do not know 
what you are talking about.” So he led me to a prison cell and I found 
that woman who was the wife of the thief with her baby, the one I 
had been feeding. “Yes, I know this. woman,” I said. ‘Yes, and you 
take this baby out of the prison cell, it belongs to you.” The Police 
thought she was my wife, and the baby was my child. I did not care, 
I knew a baby could not live in a prison cell, but I did not know how 
to take a mother’s place with a sick child slowly dying of a high fever. 
This all occurred just when my theological examinations were on. 
Through the night the baby cried and cried, and for the first time I 
understood a mother’s heart. My neighbours across the street, a 
carriage-cleaner and his wife, were very kind to me. The carriage- 
cleaner came to tell me that his wife was willing to look after the baby 
during the day. That baby is now 26 years old. , 

There was an old lady 82 years old. She had no child and thought 
that because I was a poor man she would like to adopt me as her son. 
She came to me and asked me if I would be her son so that I could bury 
her when she died. I said, “I am willing to bury you when you die.” 
You know, in Japanese life, the ceremony of death is a most important 
ritual. So she wished to make me her son. I said, “All right.” After a 
while she became a good Christian. She offered me many things. 
She used to gather crusts from garbage bins and come to me and say, 
“Mr. Kagawa, don’t you want to eat this?” 

We had a good time, and for 14 years and 8 months I tried to save 
the souls of the down-and-out, including many prostitutes. But it 
was difficult! Many times I arose about two o’clock in the morning 
and went out to preach the Gospel to the people unloading the car- 
goes from steamers. I brought out a Japanese lantern to preach by. 
Many gamblers came out to gamble by the light of my lan- 
tern while I was preaching. I thought of those Roman soldiers who 
gambled beneath the Cross of Jesus. After labouring for fourteen 
years I succeeded in persuading about eighty-five persons to receive 
baptism. It was so difficult. Later on in my life I preached for about 
4 years and received 60,000 decision cards from many people who said 
they were willing to become Christians. It is most difficult to work 
among the down-and-out class of people. But Jesus Christ tells us 
of the shepherd who left the ninety-and-nine in the shelter to find 
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the missing sheep. We know it is absolutely necessary for us to 
find the lost sheep. 

I was very much impressed when I was told of your large mission 
work in the Pacific Islands. One hundred years ago those Pacific 
Islanders were cannibals, but today there are some very earnest 
- Christians among them. Within a few decades, many more natives 
of New Guinea and the Solomon Islands will be Christians: I can 
tell you many instances of how and why the Japanese people love 
Christianity. Two years ago in February, Ii received a letter from a 
man who had tried to commit suicide. A bad friend brought him to 
the licensed quarters in a large city, to a girl there who had read one 
of my novels. She had the conviction that) even a bad girl can be- 
come a Christian. So that girl told this man that he had better write 
to Mr. Kagawa before committing suicide, and that he had better 
learn how to live a good life. So he wrote to me, saying, “Please teach 
me how to live a good life. I met a prostitute in the licensed quar- 
ters, and she told me that she is going to become a Christian,” I have 
received many letters from prostitutes in Japan saying that they had 
decided to become Christians through reading my fiction stories. 

In Japan thousands and millions of souls are suffering, and they 
find “the Way, the Truth, the Life” only in Christ, the Incarnation of 
Divine Love. 

After those years of preaching in the slums I came to the conclu- 
sion that preaching brings no lasting results, unless along with it, or- 
ganizations are formed for the poor and needy. So I began to organize 
different kinds of trade unions and co-operative associations, with 
about 5,200,000 members. Four years ago, we started co-operative hos- 
pitals. Now we have started to place co-operative medical hospitals 
all over Japan. 

About 7 years ago we began to pray for the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment in Japan. About 1000 churches united in prayer and work. We 
are still praying for more souls in Japan, and especially are we pray- 
ing that we may put the Gospel of Christ into business and economics, 
into industries, into education—so that the entire Far East may be 
evangelized. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE FAR EAST 


The story of the Bible in the Far East is full of Miracles; I must 
use the word miracles, because you cannot otherwise imagine the 
wonderful history of the Bible in the Far East. This year in China 
they commemorate the coming of Christianity to the capital of China 
thirteen centuries ago. In the year 635 the first.Christian missionary 
came to China. Because we Japanese are so much interested in the 
coming of Nestorian Christianity to China, we also are going to com- 
memorate the coming of Christianity to the Far East. We also re- 
ceived a Nestorian missionary in Japan, In old Japanese history it is 
written that a certain medical missionary, Rimisty, visited Japan, and 
we have an account of it ina temple in Kyoto. There is a well called 
the ‘Well of Israel’—they pronounce it in a peculiar way—but all 
Buddhist priests believe that it is a Christian name. We also have 
some very old translations of the Sermon on the Mount. A Japanese 
explorer went near Tibet, and found many scriptural canons in a cave. 
My friend, a well known Japanese Scholar, Dr. Yabuki, went on an ex- 
ploring tour and found many Buddhist canons, and also Nestorian 
scriptures which were translations of the Sermon on the Mount of 
about 13 centuries ago. Dr. Yabuki is a Buddhist priest, a Professor of 
Buddhism in the Imperial University of Tokyo. I have read that 
translation in Chinese. and I was surprised that 13 centuries ago those 
Nestorian lay brothers, could translate the Sermon on the Mount into 
Chinese. Possibly these they passed on to Japan, with Chinese trans- 
lation. But unfortunately the Church in the West was even at that 
time divided into the Eastern Church and the Western Church, and in 
the Eastern Church the Nestorians were considered heretic, because 
they did not worship the Virgin Mary as the Mother of God. But 
they passed on the Gospel to the Orient, and if we study carefully in 
Japanese Buddhism we may probably find many traces of the Nestor- 
ian religion. 

About seven centuries ago, we had a revival of so-called Japanese 
Buddhism. These Buddhists were monothistic, and they believed in 
the mercy of the coming Buddha. At this time Honen and Shinran, 
two famous priests, made known to the Japanese people the belief in 
the mercy of the Limitless or Absolute; and some scholars believe that 
the origin of their faith in the Absolute came from Christianity. If 
you study “Taigisho” written by Shinran and compare it with the 
Epistle to the Romans, you will find a wonderful similarity in thought. 
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I do not know how it happened, but belief in the complete surrender 
to the Absolute was the basis of this new Buddhism in Japan. 

My friend, Rev. Michihata, was once a Buddhist priest, but he re- 
canted, and now he is a Christian preacher in the Congregational 
Church. He believes that in a Kyoto temple, the largest in Japan, 
they still possess the oldest canon of the Chinese translation of the 
Bible. 

But time passed, and next came the great Catholic missionary 
Francis Xavier, about four centuries ago. Later, unfortunately some 
Catholic believers planned a big rebellion against the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and the Japanese Government closed its doors to Christian- 
nity for more than three centuries. 

In the meantime, what happened? The Christian Bible influ- 
enced Japanese thought. We have in Japan a most wonderful cul- 
tural society of an ethical nature. That school of thought is called 
“Oyomei.” It is seemigly a system of philosophy, but it was brought 
to Japan in that guise because the Japanese Government did not like 
Christianity. Therefore its advocates disguised it as a system of 
philosophy from China, when in reality it was Christian teaching. 
There was a famous general called Yukinaga Konishi. He was cru- 
cified in the bed of the Kamo River in Kyoto, the capital of Japan at 
that time. He was a famous general, but because he confessed that 
he believed in Christ, the Shogun condemned him to be nailed to a 
cross. Yet his influence was so great that hundreds of faithfu! young 
men in Japan willingly followed him and were crucified on the cross 
also. : 

There was a scholar called Toju Nakae. He believed in Christian- 
ity. Some Japanese do not like to say that he was a Christian, be- 
cause he is considered great in Japanese thought; he is honoured as 
a god now in Japan, but he never worshipped any sort of Japanese 
god; he did not even pay any reverence to the first Japanese 
Emperor. Nakae wrote a wonderful essay to the effect that there is 
one Creator of Heaven and Earth, and that the whole human race was 
created by him. 

It is very interesting that from this school the leaders of the Re- 
formation came, and from this school many Christian leaders ap- 
peared. So, you understand, even in a dark age, when Christianity 
was absolutely prohibited in Japan, that school which laid emphasis on 
human behavior and on reverence for heaven, and man, was really 
the basis of the ethical cultural movement in Japan. 

Then came Protestant Christianity. As you know, for a long time 
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we had no Bible at all, but in 1807 a British missionary came to China. 
For more than 15 years he laboured with almost no result. His own 
private secretary became a Christian, and was the only man who re- 
ceived baptism from Dr. Morrison. But Dr. Morrison and his trans- 
lation of the Chinese Bible made the first Christian Church in Japan. 
It is very interesting. There were no visible results of his work in 
Canton, because you remember that during the’ Opium War the Brit- 
ish Army took possession of Canton, Hong Kong, and those contiguous 
districts, which made the Chinese very bitter towards all British peo- 
ple. But through the Chinese Bible the Japanese Samurai, or 
Knights, during the time of the Feudal System, began to learn about 
the truths of Christianity. The Chinese translation of the Bible was 
permitted and used until a Japanese translation was made. In 1876 
the Feudal System of Government in Japan came to an end. Since 
that time the Emperor has! held supreme reign over the Empire. In 
the year 1865 Abraham Lincoln gave freedom to the slaves in America. 
About this time some admirers of Abraham Lincoln came to 
Japan as missionaries. These missionaries, bringing the wonderful 
spirit of democracy, imbued the spirit of liberty into Japanese young 
men. And their text-book of emancipation was the New Testament. 
But they had no Japanese translation. So they used the Chinese 
translation. 

You will be rather surprised to learn that the leaders of the Japa- 
nese constitutional movement were imbued. with the spirit of demo- 
cracy which came to them through the New Testament. They were 
in prison, and they read the Chinese translation of the New Testa- 
ment in the prison house, and they became the leaders of the Consti- 
tutional movement in Japan. The first President of the Lower House 
of the Parliament, Baron Kataoka, was a Christian. He learned 
Christianity in a prison cell, through reading the Chinese Bible. The 
second President of the Lower House of the Japanese Parliament, Mr. 
Nakashima, also read the Chinese translation of the Bible by Dr. Mor- 
rison, of Canton, and he became a Christian. So, though Dr. Morri- 
son’s work in China was a seeming failure, yet he left many Christians 
in Japan. Is that not a miracle? 

The first Japanese translation of the Bible was made from the 
Chinese translation, and our first Japanese Bible was printed 
in Shanghai, China. Our Japanese Bible, until about 25 years 
ago, had its title written in Chinese characters. For instance, the 
name Matthew is “Matai” written in Chinese characters—Ma, in 
Japanese, means “Horse”, and Tai in Japanese means “To make big”. 
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Think of it. Isn’t it interesting! The Gospel according to St. Matthew 
reads: the “Gospel to Make Horses Big.” The titles were borrowed from 
the Chinese Bible. When I was a boy, I thought that these titles were 
very strange. St. Mark reads in Chinese, “That Horse is Very Fine”; 
Luke is, “To Add Another Road”; and John, “Testament Written in 
Letters.” 

There was a wicked man, who had killed a woman, stealing all her 
money, setting fire to the house and then fleeing away from Tokyo. 
He was arrested for stealing and put in prison, for three years. There 
came to this same prison a Japanese preacher. He had been arrested. 
In those days, early in the Meiji Era just after the reformation in 
Japan, anybody preaching in the streets on Christian subjects was 
arrested and put in prison. The preacher was placed near that wick- 
ed man who was named Kochi and as he read the Bible all the time, 
Kochi, the wicked fellow said to him, “What are you reading?” He 
said, “I am reading the Bible.” Christianity to many in Japanese 
means some magic way of escaping difficulty, so he thought that the 
Christian really was trying to destroy the prison cell, and to set him- 
self free. So Kochi said to him, “You committed some crime, I think?” 
The evangelist said, “No. I was preaching on the street, giving testi- 
mony for Christ”. He said, “Oh, no, there is no reason why you 
should be arrested for preaching on the street. I am a wicked man, 
and I think you must also be a very wicked person.” But the Evan- 
gelist was very sincere, and day and night he prayed and read the 
Bible. After two weeks the evangelist was set free. 

At this Kochi was astonished; he concluded that really the Evan- 
gelist’s magic had been effective. He thought that probably if he could 
read the same book, he also could be set free. So he asked the Evan- 
gelist where he could obtain the little book. The good man in leav- 
ing, gave the New Testament to him; then the wicked Kochi tried to 
read the Bible, and tried to procure magic from it whereby he might 
free himself. When he began to read the first chapter, he found it 
was very strange. The title was, “How to Make Horses Big.” And he 
could not understand the many peculiar names in the first chapter, 
Abraham, Jacob, and so forth. So he thought, “This is a very funny 
book; no chance to make magic here.” So he threw it away and did 
not see it again for more than seven years. Later he was transferred 
to the Northern Island in Japan, Hokkaido, and was serving in the 
penitentiary. During that period he was the most terrible ruffian in 
the prison. 
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Once he dreamed in the night, however that he had to eat the 
sacred book, and when he opened his eyes he decided that the book 
was the Christian’s New Testament. So the next morning he went to 
the Buddhist priest. In Japan the Buddhist priests are the spiritual 
leaders and teachers in all the penitentiaries. He went to the Bud- 
dhist priest and asked him whether he possessed a Bible or not. The 
priest had one, so he borrowed the book, and began to read the book, 
“How to Make Horses Big”, but this time he skipped over those pecu- 
liar names, and started with’ the Sermon on the Mount. He found 
that Jesus was a great man and he accepted Him as his Saviour and 
the true Saviour of the Human Race. He learned that Jesus came to 
the world to save even a wicked fellow like Kochi. He was completely 
changed, and offered himself as a servant in the hospital. Such a 
great change happened through reading the Bible. 

There were more than one thousand convicts in the penitentiary, 
and they were so surprised that they thought that Kochi was a hypo- 
crite, and they mocked at him. But year after year he became a finer 
character. He served 25 years in the penitentiary, and came out a 
wonderful man. He wrote a book entitled “Twenty-Five years in Pris- 
on’, and many Japanese were surprised that Christianity had the 
power to convert a murderer. 

Baron Morimura, who first opened up commerce between America 
and Japan, had built three large temples for Buddha; but, finding no 
power to purify the human soul through Buddhism, he read the book, 
“Twenty-Five Years in Prison’, He came to Kochi and asked him how 
his wicked heart had been changed and why he had become a Chris- 
tian. Kochi told him, and the Baron invited him to come down to 
his house, saying that he wished to receive Christian baptism from 
him. From this single instance and many others like it, you will find 
that Christianity really has wrought miracles in Japan. 

Mr. Goto some time ago, started an ethical cultural association, 
and to-day that Society founded by a Buddhist, is a great power 
throughout Japan. You will find such associations in almost every 
village. They read some part of the Japanese Bible, and some parts 
of the Buddhist canons, and the teachings of Confucius, all combined 
into one book. They believe in the love of God, but they do not accept 
Jesus Christ. Because Buddhists and Shintoists are among the mem- 
bers, they do not particularly emphasize the teachings of Christianity, 
but Christian teaching is the fundamental basis of all cultural groups 
started by Buddhists. This ethical culture club, is really the back- 
bone of Japanese culture throughout the country. 


It seems clear to me that young men of Japan can not be satisfied 
until they find Jesus Christ. Unless they take Him as their Saviour, 
the youth of Japan will never be satisfied. We have been able to 
start the Kingdom of God Movement more easily, because they al- 
ready know about God, and something about the Bible. If we appeal 
to them, they go forward. Baron Morimura’s place was something like 
that of John the Baptist, paving the way for Christ. And that move- 
ment was started in a prison cell! 

About 60 years ago a young man from a New England College in 
Eastern America, was invited to become a professor in an Agricultural 
College in Hokkaido. He remained in Japan only eight months. He 
had a heated discussion with the Minister of Education in Japan. To 
the Minister, Professor Clark said, “I must teach the English Bible; 
unless we teach the New Testament, there is no hope for Japan.” But 
the latter opposed his proposal. For more than a week on the steamer 
going from Yokohama to Hokkaido each day they had a heated dis- 
cussion on the question. At last, the Professor said, “I will go back to 
America”. The Education Minister then said, “All right, then, you 
may teach the Bible”. Dr. Clark taught the English Bible for only 
eight months, but from that group great leaders came. You remember 
the name of Inazo Nitobe. He was Secretary-General in the League 
of Nations. He was a student in that early Bible Class, in Hokkaido, 
and he became a Christian—a Friend. Many of you remember his 
name, because he wrote many books in wonderful English, explaining 
the spirit of Japan. To-day, throughout Hokkaido, the most northern 
part of Japan, the Christian influence is very great. In the University 
of Hokkaido, which sprang from that first Agricultural College where 
Professor Clark taught, is found the greatest percentage of students 
who are Christians. The Bible though taught for only eight months, 
revolutionized the lives of these young men of Northern Japan, and 
the influence is still felt. 

Aj like story can be told about Southern Japan. In Kyushu, just 
at the end of the Feudal period there was a school to which the Feudal 
Lord of the district invited an American, Captain Janes, to teach 
English. He accepted the position, and, at the same time, he taught 
the English Bible. From that group there came a revolution of the 
Province. More than 20 boys determined to become Christian minis- 
ters. The Feudal lords tried to kill them, and they said they were 
willing to die. Many famous leaders of the Congregational Church 
came out of that group. Captain Janes lived in Japan for a few years, 
and then went home, but the teaching of the Bible left a wonderful 
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Dr. Verbeck was the first missionary to Japan from America. His 
influence on' the Japanese Government was very great. He helped to 
lay the foundation of the Japanese Imperial University. Dr. Brown 
(a Presbyterian) also trained many of the leaders of the Japanese 
Government; many Cabinet Ministers came from his private college. 

It is amazing that through the teaching of the Bible young men 
receive the impetus to serve their nation. The first general Election 
for the Japanese Parliament was held in 1920. At that time in Kyoto 
there were more than 1,000 Buddhist temples; yet a Christian, a Mr. 
Nakamura, won the election over a High Priest of the Buddhist faith, 
As a Christian he entered Parliament from Kyoto. The citizens of 
Kyoto were so tired of the evils of Buddhism, that they elected Chris- 
tian leaders to the Parliament. That same thing is happening almost 
every year in Japan. Though the Christians are small in numbers, 
they are considered superior characters. The last Cabinet, headed by 
Baron Saito, had seven Ministers coming from Christian families, and 
six wives of Cabinet members were Christians, all of them gradu- 
ates of Christian Mission schools. Admiral Saito, though he did not 
receive baptism, read the Bible almost every morning, and I know that 
there are many Japanese who never receive baptism, yét who read 
the Bible. 

There are thousands of Japanese who read the Bible and Chris- 
tian books, but never go to Church. We have, I say, thousands of 
them. Admiral Saito is one’ of them. While he was Premier he read 
the Book of Isaiah. So you understand that the influence of the ae 
Bible is very great. 

Two years ago the Bible agencies sold within one year two million 
copies of the Gospels throughout Japan, and more than 100,000 copies 
of the whole New Testament. We have two Bible societies in Japan: 
the British Bible Society in Kobe, and the American Bible Society in 
Tokyo. When we started the Kingdom of God Movement, we asked 
the Bible Societies to sell Japanese translations at 10 sen. You under- 
stand that practically 80% or 90% of the Buddhist priests possess the 
Christian New Testament, and they persuade their friends to become 
Christians. I have a friend who became a Christian because his 
uncle, a Buddhist, advised him to do so. He said, “Because I have to 
succeed to my father’s temple—'you know, in Japan, in 90% of the 
sects, it is by blood succession that the priests must succeed to the 
temple—I can not be a Christian. But you had better become a 
Christian, for it is a good religion.” So he came to me, and I baptised 
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him. Hundreds of children from the families of Buddhist priests be- 
come Christians; I know many of them. Though Buddhism has a fine 
system of philosophy, it does not give faith in the Fatherhood of God 
in. the Universe, and besides it compromises with social impurity. 

You would be surprised if you were to go to the licensed quarters 
in our large cities. Each such house has a Buddhist shrine. They 
think that by the mere use of a word or by some reference to the 
limitless, their sins may be forgiven. The Buddhists who are not 
satisfied with that sort of mysticism prefer the Christian religion, and 
so hundreds of sons of Buddhist priests become Christians. Thus the 
New Testament, that simple gospel, gives inspiration to the youth of 
Japan. 

There are many people suffering from persecution, yet even 
though persecuted, they eagerly read the Bible. Buddhism held a big 
Feudal Concession since 400 years ago, and for more than 93 years 
one Buddhist High Priest ruled over this province. In that province 
it is very difficult to preach Christianity, but even there after 18 gen- 
erations of Buddhist rule, the High Priest which had ruled over that 
Concession became a Christian. To-day that man, the 18th generation 
of the family of High priests, preaches in his own native land, giving 
a wonderful testimony. 

Twenty years ago I tried to go to that district, and they said, 
“Kagawa will come, but we shall behead him”. But to-day hundreds 
and thousands of girls buy the New Testament. They do not openly 
profess that they are Christians, but they read the Bible and pray to 
God secretly. 

So I repeat that the New Testament is a wonderful instrument for 
purity, and for holiness. When you start a Bible Movement, it means 
a revolution, a quiet revolution against darkness and crime. 


From .Kagawa Calendar, 1936. 

The Christian Bible is a story of human emancipation, from the 
beginning of the Old Testament till the end of the New. It is not like 
Marx’s “Das Capital’, written in only four or five years. The Bible is 
the living sociology of # people, written in the blood 4nd tears of many 
centuries: It is the text-book of a nation, which has been read and 
studied for several thousand years: 
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THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 


My subject for meditation to-night is “The Meaning of the Cross.” 
What is the reason that Jesus Christ is worshipped to-day, though He 
lived nineteen centuries ago, and that although’ He lived thirty-three 
years on earth, thirty years of that time He worked as a carpenter, 
and for three years only carried out what is called His public ministry? 
When John the Baptist was captured Jesus went away to Galilee and 
preached there. When John the Baptist was put to death, Jesus went 
abroad to wait until the spirit of revolution was over, but when He 
came back He found the spirit was still strong, so He took the second 
trip to the north. 

We read in Mark that 5000 people veers together around Jesus, 
and He fed them with bread and fish; and when He came back He fed 
again 4000 people. If you read only these accounts in Matthew, Mark 
and Luke you do not find the real reason why He fed those 5000 and 
4000, but if you read carefully the 6th chapter of John, you will find 
there in the 15th verse that they tried to force Him to be the leader 
of a revolution. They tried to make Him a king. Jesus did not want 
that, so He took a journey abroad and thus He avoided a revolution, 
He came back with the determination to go to the cross. The Roman 
administrators, the high priests, the scholars and Pharisees took him 
as a traitor. They arrested Him, and they killed Him on .the cross. 
That ended His short life on earth. 

There are three aspects that I will deal with relating to the cross 
of Jesus. The first is the social aspect of the cross; the second is the 
ethical aspect; and the third is the religious aspect. Jesus was cruci- 
fied because He was judged to be a traitor to the Roman Empire. 
Thousands of people had asked Him to be the leader of a revolution. 
There are many kinds of revolutions. There have been revolutions in 
Russia, Germany, Spain and Portugal. In the East there was a big 
revolution in China, but in the modern world of to-day a revolution is 
more than the simple political revolution of the past. Jesus was asked 
to lead a revolution; but He preferred the death on the cross. He said 
if anybody wanted to be the chief or the head of a society, let him be 
the servant or slave of that society. There is a great meaning in that. 
We find in Soviet Russia, more than 18 years after the great Revolu- 
tion of 1917 (in which thousands perished), the people are still suffer- 
ing to-day. A French socialist published the number of those who 
suffered some kind of persecution, or were put to death, as more than 
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12 million. Whether that is exactly correct I cannot say, but it was a 
statistical publication. 

When I came over from Japan to Australia there were four Rus- 
sians coming to this country. They told me many things about the 
life of Moscow which made me very sad. Communism in the begin- 
ning promised much, but in reality the result is pretty bad. Why so? 
Because they accepted a theory of materialism from Karl Marx. Re- 
member that there are three kinds of societies. The first is that of 
physical nature. We have bodies, and we need food, so we are tempted 
to think that society is nothing but physical nature. 

“But when we take a fresh point of view, we find that there is a 
second stage of society, called psychological society. Racial questions, 
education, standards of ethics, and some kinds of religious movements. 
bring us up to this stage of society. The third stage is that of full 
consciousness of human need. We are tempted at times to take a 
materialistic view of society and history, and we make mistakes, as 
Karl Marx did. Real society must be based on the consciousness of 
human need. Jesus was trying to establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth, not merely to have a physical society, as we have in’ Japan, a 
kind of society which deals only with blood relations. 

Jesus tried to have a real, imperishable, everlasting society—a 
state of God established on the earth. That is why He declined to be 
a king or the leader of a bloody revolution. If we to-day want to 
establish a real, everlasting, imperishable state on earth, we cannot 
build that society up simply based on blood relations. We must have 
full consciousness of God. We have a certain kind of morality that 
we must love sick people, but we should also love ugly people. We 
discriminate between the negro, the yellow and the white races. In a 
Christian mind there is no distinction between yellow and white races, 
because in the consciousness of God there is no distinction. More 
than that, God asks us even to love sinners, criminals, ex-convicts, 
even our enemies. How can we love these people? 

Unless we are willing to suffer for other people’s faults, it is quite 
impossible to have a real society. The reason why Jesus preferred to 
bear the cross rather than be a king’ on earth was that He knew the 
nature of the real kingdom of God on earth. The most effective re- 
volution on earth is the way of the cross. Meditating on the cross of 
Christ, I realize that in Japan a revolution of blood would not bring 
about a state of real society. Real lasting society can be built only on 
the principle of the cross of Christ. Many people do not know the 
meaning of the cross. When the cross is applied to society it will bring 
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the most effective revolution on earth. 

When we want a real economic revolution, the most effective way 
is by self-denial and unselfishness. We must deny our self-interest, 
our spirit of exploitation and egoism. We lay emphasis on class con- + 
sciousness, but what is it? It is nothing but a spirit of class egoism. 

Dealing with the second aspect, many people do not understand 
the true meaning of the cross. They are quite satisfied to take the 
cross of Christ simply as a sort of ethical principle. Some _ people 
think the cross of Christ is too ugly. The world looks very bright 
when the birds sing and the flowers bloom, and what is the need for 
the cross of Christ? Jesus teaches us that whenever we want to have 
any kind of social evolution, we need a certain sacrifice for investment 
for future growth. In the 12th chapter of John we have that wonder- 
ful parable of the grain of wheat, which, if it did not die in the ground, 
would not yield a harvest. Whenever we néed an evolution or growth 
in civilization, we need sacrifice. Without sacrifice there can! be no 
culture. Unless mothers suffer for the sake of their babies, there can 
be no homes, no civilization, no growth in society. Therefore in the 
kingdom of God wherever everlasting growth is promised we need the 
everlasting sacrifice of Jesus. Whenever you suffer for the cause of 
humanity, there is growth and human evolution. 

St. Paul in his letter to the Romans teaches us that the cross of 
Jesus meant more than the ethics of the Greeks. We are too indivi- 
dualistic; we forget to deny ourselves for the cause of humanity. Com- 
petition in international trade brought us depression and panic. 
Whenever we have self-denial, and mutual aid, there we find the real 
kingdom of God coming on earth. It is a joy to deny ourselves for 
the sake of others. If we take the cross of Christ simply as some 
kind of social or ethical teaching, we are forgetting the deepest part of 
its teaching. The reason why we adore the cross of Christ lies deeper 
than the social or the ethical teaching of the cross. It lies in the 
deep self-consciousness of Jesus. 

We judge people from outside appearances. Jesus came to this 
world to suffer for the sins of others and to redeem sinners from their 
crimes. He told that wonderful parable of the shepherd who was 
willing to leave the 99 sheep in the enclosure, and go out to seek the 
lost one. He told His disciples that He was shedding His blood for the 
remission of the sins of many. 

In our body we have many members, but the blood goes to the 
weakest part of the body, and helps to heal disease and cure wounds. 
In the early times theologians and philosophers were much inclined to 


individualism, and the tendency was to think of oneself, but to-day 
we are called upon to think about the need of society, and if we are 
filled with the spirit of God, we cannot be ignorant of the need to 
suffer for the’ sake of helping others. 

There comes in the need of Jesus shedding His blood for the sake 
of others. That is the deepest point of the self-consciousness of Jesus 
Christ. Whenever I am sad, thinking of my heritage of sin and the 
laws of heredity which seem to bind me to certain limits, I think about 
the loving kindness of God, Who is willing to cut off all the bondage 
of sin and crime, and deliver us from all the mistakes and faults of 
the human race in the past, to save us from punishment, and make 
us sons of God. As the blood of our own physical body is able to heal 
our weakness, so the love of God through Christ can cure our sinful 
natures. 

Dear brethren and sisters, that is the reason why I became a 
Christian. I was born’ in a family where wealth and dignity were 
preserved. I had the feeling that’ I had inherited some sort of evil 
nature, and was destined to commit some kind of immorality, so I 
cried out to God. Thank God, my prayer was answered. I have had 
a most wonderful experience of the graciousness of God. 

If anybody in this church to-night realizes he is sinful, let him 
just depend on the blood of Christ, and he will become a new creature. 
That was my experience, because Jesus paid the penalty. He offered 
Himself as the perfect Lamb of God, I believe in Him. 

Many of us have been awakened to the love of Christ as shown by 
His death on the cross, but we forget to live up to the standard of 
Jesus, and we slip down. So we need a revival of faith in God. a 
revival in our belief in the redeeming love of Christ. Dear brothers 
and sisters, take the cross of Christ very seriously. Do not be nominai 
Christians. Let us live, so that the cross may be glorified. Amen, 
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THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS 


In the Orient we have many kinds of religion. The strongest re- 
ligion numerically in Japan is Buddhism. Buddhism came from 
China, through Korea, and we have more than 170,000 temples in 
Japan. It is amazing, the number of Buddhist temples. We have 
53 sects of Buddhism in Japan. We have also the teaching of Con- 
fucius. More than 13 centuries ago the teaching of Confucius came 
with Chinese culture. We have also the religion of Shinto—the way 
of gods—it is the native indigenous culture of the Japanese race. But 
none of these religions has the Cross of Jesus. The greatest differ- 
ence of all religions compared with Christianity is this, that they lack 
the Cross of Jesus. 

Were you to study the life of Confucius, you would find his teach- 
ings are mainly about charity. He taught us to love people, but his 
teaching about love did not transcend his family or his tribe. If you 
study carefully, you find he killed a good many people—he killed his 
enemies, he was willing to give an order to kill his foes. It is very 
interesting to find that some of the descendants of Confucius have 
become Christians today. Something is lacking in the teachings of 
Confucius. But today, in Japan, though we have many teachings of 
Confucius taught in Japanese schools, they do not teach the funda- 
mental principles of social welfare. 

We can say the same thing about Buddhism. Buddhism is a sys- 
tem of philosophy. It does not believe in the personality of God; it 
lays emphasis on the eternal law. In the beginning it was a system 
of atheism—it ignored the existence of God. Later on it had a belief 
in a certain system of Divine law. Though Buddhism has a wonderful 
system of philosophy, it has no place for consciousness—an inner con- 
sciousness—of Divine love. 

In Japan, Buddhim is trying to imitate the Christian practices. 
It has Sunday Schools, rituals, singing, and a system of doctrines, but 
even so, it lacks the Cross of Jesus. So with Mohammedanism, so 
with Brahmanism. 

Christianity alone is founded on the Cross. When we ignore the 
importance of the Cross of Jesus, then we ignore Christianity. | 

It is very difficult to delve into the consciousness of Jesus Christ. 
Really, religion means the awakening of consciousness so that our 
consciousness may be one with God’s. That is the essence of religion. 
Whether they have many different creeds or philosophies, the funda- 
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mental basis of all religions is men’s consciousness of Divine spiritual 
direction or purpose. Even Buddhism, Shintoism, Brahmanism, 
Mohammedanism.—all religions are concerned with purpose, the gift 
of Divine purpose, in our consciousness. But it was Jesus, who had 
the wonderful consciousness of atonement. Confucius had no con- 
sciousness of redemption, nor Buddha, nor Mohammed.' Jesus alone 
had Consciousness. This is the fundamental basis of Christianity. 

The disciples of Jesus did not understand the nature of His con- 
sciousness, neither did the High Priest of Judea, nor Pontius Pilate. 

When we study the seven sayings of Jesus Christ on the Cross, we 
begin a little to understand the consciousness of Jesus. Reading the 
Bible, we understand that those people who mocked at Jesus were 
mostly murderers and priests. You remember that Jesus cleansed and 
purified the temple. He drove away merchants who were engaged in 
exchange. They were merchants trying to exploit the people. When 
I read the life of Jesus Christ written by Edersheim, I found that some 
high priests sold a sheep for burnt-offering, putting the price about 
six or five times dearer than its value. That‘ is the way that those 
high priests and merchants exploited the common people who came to 
worship God, and Jesus spoke out against it. It was not right. 
And He knew what He ought to say before He spoke—always. His des- 
tiny was the Cross but He thought it was necessary to speak the truth 
as God pointed it out to Him. And He was crucified, and you remem- 
ber His first request was to forgive them that crucified Him. “O 
Father,” He said, “Forgive them because they do not know what they 
do.” That is a wonderful saying! 

How could He forgive? How could He forgive sinners? I do not 
know anybody who could forgive besides Jesus. From that time the 
consciousness of the world changed. Before that time the cry was 
revenge. For instance, if we read the Book of Psalms in the Old Tes- 
tament even the Psalms are full of revenge. Again in reading the 
wonderful prophesies of Isaiah, we on one hand find a wonderful 
spirit of forgiveness, but on the other hand we find terrible words of 
revenge. With Jesus it was completely different. He had .a big, big 
consciousness, bigger than humanity could have; His consciousness 
was with God. 

Think for a moment. Jesus had the consciousness of the Spirit 
of God. Because His consciousness was greater than any other, 
similar to that of God. He desired to help sinners, criminals and even 
a merchant who exploited the poor in His holy temple in Jerusalem. 
He wished to save them because His Father’s heart was aching because 
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of their sins. 

That same spirit we lack today. We are contented, feeling that 
we are good fellows. We think that religion in the beginning made 
many mistakes, and we think we are good people because we go short 
of realizing the needs of sinners—the need of their redemeption—as 
Jesus realized it. 

So after that consciousness appeared in human history, human- 
kind began looking forward. It took consciousness of Jesus as the 
beginning of time. So our calendars today date from His birth, He 
whose consciousness was with God. Maybe, some of you boast that 
Jesus did not know the Machine Age—our twentieth century civiliza- 
tion belongs to machines and inventions. But we must remember 
that our inventions and our discoveries are nothing but the fulfillment 
of conditions and laws given by God. Nothing new. Birds and in- 
sects, even butterflies have the instinct to fly thousands of miles. 
Once I was surprised to see many butterflies flying over the channel 
between Japan and Formosa more than one thousand miles. What 
is our achievement of the invention of aeroplanes in comparison? 

The consciousness of Jesus was with God, and that consciousness 
is the standard of human perfection. Because He had the. spirit of 
forgiveness based on God’s consciousness, on that consciousness we can 
build a real society. Karl Marx was trying to establish a new society 
based on the machine method of production and‘he thought that the 
interpretation of history must! be materialistic. It is absolutely im- 
possible to establish an ideal state in society without having a God- 
consciousness of redeeming love. 

The second saying of Jesus was, as you know, to a thief—a sinner: 
“You shall be with Ma in Paradise today.” It may be easy to speak 
thus when strong, but, Jesus was dying. Anybody suffering from pain 
in his own body, sometimes fails to express words of sympathy to his 
neighbour. I have had the same experience very often, and I con- 
fess that we are very poor in sympathy. But Jesus, when He was 
crucified and about to die, because His consciousness was with God, 
could say that He truly came to save those malefactors, wicked fellows. 
I think that was a most amazing event. Jesus kept His mouth closed 
against the one who mocked at Him and scorned Him, but He opened 
His mouth and consoled the man who wished to be saved. 

The third saying of Jesus was to His mother. You remember the 
mother of Jesus knew that He had some spiritual power. But later 
that: mother, who knew this, came to Him with her sons and tried to 
capture Him because she thought that He was crazy. She could not 
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understand the consciousness of Jesus. Even Mary, His mother, wished 
that Jesus would become an earthly king, the Messiah of Judea only. 

There are two kinds of Christians—those who are willing to be 
crucified and those who want to gain something by believing in Christ. 
The disciples of Jesus, the mother of John and James, the mother of 
Jesus, belonged to the second class. But Jesus looking from the Cross, 
saw His mother and John His disciple, so. He said to His mother, 
“Mother, there’s your son,” and He said to His disciple, “John, there’s 
your Mother.” 

Because He was suffering the agony of crucifixion, He could not 
speak many words. Those words were simple, but the meaning was 
great. When we have the consciousness of redemption, there is no 
need of physiological blood relations. All mothers ini Christ are . 
mothers of all nations. When you are with Christ, Australian mothers 
are mothers of Japanese, and Japanese mothers are the mothers of 
Australians. With Jesus, anybody who believed) in God can be such. 
Most wonderful ! 

Sometime ago, I read a book written by William Ramsay about his 
travels in. exploring the seven churches’ in Asia Minor. He found, 
he says, the grave of Mary, the mother of Jesus; in Ephesus. We 
have today the so-called sepulchre of Mary in Jerusalem, but William 
Ramsay thinks that John, the disciple, took Mary with him and went 
to Ephesus and probably Mary died in Ephesus, and that is the reason 
why we have today the grave of Mary the mother of Jesus in Ephesus. 

The fourth saying of Jesus was very simple. He said, “I am 
thirsty.” Doubtless He was very thirsty. Crucifixion is the cruel- 
est punishment. People crucified can not die for many days—some- 
times they are alive more than three days. Nails are put through 
the hands and feet, but they do not put any spears into the heart, so 
that often they leave them alive on the cross.many days. . Because 
of this, they suffer from thirst, and Jesus mentioned that he was. 
thirsty. » It is written that in that word’is some fulfilment.of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. 

The fifta saying is, “Eloi, Eloi, Lama Sabacthani.” (Why forsak- 
est Thou Me?—Why do You forsake Me?) | You know this verse is the 
first verse of the 22nd Psalm. In Japan we have many critics, espe- 
cially Buddhists, who say that this saying of Jesus is a sign that He 
did not trust God. Because He suffered so much, Jesus forsook God. 
But it is strange that they reason. that way when the last. saying of 
Jesus was “Into thy hands commit my Spirit.” Jesus did not. forsake 
God. He had absolute trust in His Father... But..we must: remember 
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that His mission on the Cross was very deep; His disciples so far did 
not understand the psychology of the 22nd Psalm. It is the prophecy 
of the Messiah who would suffer to redeem His people. If the disci- - 
ples, the people who were looking up to the Cross, could have under- 
stood the meaning of the 22nd Psalm, then probably they could have 
understood the consciousness of Jesus. That is the reason why He 
spoke those words with a loud voice,—a voice so loud that the people 
were astonished, listening to it. 

When we meditate on the sixth saying of Jesus we cannot under- 
stand it. He said, “It is finished.” Now what does it mean, “It” is 
finished? What was finished? It is very difficult to fathom the self- 
consciousness of Jesus and His psychology. Because His consciousness 
was with God and He felt the need of an atonement, He thought it 
was necessary that His blood be shed for the remission of sins. That 
last part is most difficult. People today are so individualistic that 
they cannot realize the need of redemption. But with my poor serv- 
ice among down-trodden people—ex-convicts and ruffians—I felt the 
need of their redemption. Those people mostly have bad heredity. 
Syphilis in Japan is terrible, and when one gets syphilis, it goes 
through three generations, even more than three or four generations 
through our posterity—and it is terrible. When I felt I could not help 
them, then I felt the need of some power which could atone for them, 
and I knew if some new redemptive power, which would bring them 
back to God could be found, then they could be atoned for. The more 
I loved them, the more I felt the need of some such power. That is 
my humble interpretation of the consciousness of Jesus. The more 
Jesus felt the agony of God the more he felt forced to approach 
bravely the Cross of Calvary. It is very difficult to explain. 

I repeat that we are too Selfish, too self-centered; we cannot 
analyze the great deep agony of Jesus. If we could feel the need of 
atonement, and if we could make the agony of Jesus to be realized in 
society, the world would change. We feel the need of food, the need of 
clothes, housing, sanitation and education. We think only about our- 
selves and cur nation and forget to help others as Jesus did. And 
when He died on the Cross, He said “It is finished.” Because He could 
carry His consciousness through to the end on the Cross, He said, “It 
is finished”. 

That part is difficult to be understood. It was difficult for the dis- 
ciples to understand and it is difficult even for us, of the twentieth 
century, because though we have machines and electricity, our con- 
sciousness is not yet ripened enough and not fully enough awakened 
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to understand the great consciousness of the redemption of Jesus. 

And now to the seventh saying. He said, “O, Father, I commit 
my soul to Thy hand.” He did not die—He just transferred His 
earthly living to the Heavenly living. He committed His soul to the 
hand of God. So with us. If we be with God, there is no need to fear 
about death; our death is simply a change, a change from a physical 
body to a spiritual body; change from our earthly living: to life with 
God and His glory. 

The victory was great. Jesus triumphed over death; His love was 
ereater than death. He ignored death, and He triumphed through 
the love of God. It was Napoleon Bonaparte who said just before he . 
died that he was beaten by Jesus the Carpenter. He killed millions 
of soldiers yet he could not rule over Europe. But Jesus died alone 
on the Tree and commands millions who are ready to die for the 
Cross. Jesus was really the King of Kings, but He had no throne, no 
jewels, no battalions, no tenants. He simply died as the Messiah, the 
Messiah of Redemption—not as a secular king—but ‘the Messiah of 
Redeeming Love. 

Can you not hear these seven sayings of Jesus tonight? Let us 
open our ears and let us listen to them. Let us awaken our conscious- 
ness to the point where Jesus leads. St. Paul says, “With faith we 
have to receive Christ in our own hearts.” It is necessary to take 
Jesus as the Christ, and with our faith we must let Christ abide in our 
own hearts—that is, we must be “little Christs.”’ If all of us become 
“little Christs,’ what a change we shall see in the world! I wish 
all of you would become 50, then society would change, the unemploy- 
ment question would disappear and war would cease, and animals and . 
plants—the surface of the earth—would, see the change. Don’t you 
know that we are killing many animals, cutting down many trees, be- 
yond our need, and we are turning wonderful forests into deserts. This 
universe is really suffering from our shortcomings. I wish you would 
realize likewise that sin is changing the universe into a miserable 
condition. When we shall become more Christ-like then the universe 
will change. 

Let us meditate on the need of the Cross, the need of redemption. 
Redemption means a new creation. You may think the Cross of 
Jesus is miserable and cruel, but when we talk in terms of eternal 
progress, eternal growth, it means eternal sacrifice. Without the Cross 
there can be no permanent growth, no permanent development; so 
we must meditate on the Victory of the Cross. It is the path of God 
in human society. 
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THE TRUE MEANING OF EASTER 


There are three great messages in the observance of Easter, mes- 
sages which should give inspiration to all Christian people: first, a 
promise of life beyond death; second, a promise of love beyond death; 
and third, a promise of liberty beyond death. 

In the Orient, Buddhists have preached a great deal about the 
pessimistic view of life, but in Christ we, as Christians, have found the 
real truth of the immortality of the soul. I believe in the immortality 
of the soul, for we have the right to believe that life is continued after 
death, as so truly indicated by the resurrection) of Christ. I am a 
firm believer in psychic science, and I believe in spirits existing after 
death—and I believe that in some way the spirits of the dead com- 
municate with the living. We must study hard to ascertain the truth 
of the immortality of the soul; but tha death of Christ meant more 
than that. It meant the presence of a wonderful life which can con- 
quer death. Let us always remember that Jesus died, not simply as a 
criminal, but as a man who was prepared to give up His earthly life 
for love of the world. His great sacrifice is, or should be, the essential 
spirit of Easter. He had a self-consciousness which was different from 
ours. He thought it was His duty to lay down His life for the world 
—and He did His duty. 


Victory of Love 


So in Christ’s death on the Cross we find the victory of re- 
deeming love over death. It is the spirit of His sacrifice that must 
influence our lives and give us a special appreciation of the obligations 
of our observance of Easter in the real spirit of Christianity. From 
the valor of His self-sacrifice we should be able to realize that love 
promises resurrection, for love has three great functions—restoration, 
preservation, and creation. It is at Easter time that we should realize 
more acutely that the sacrifice of Christ and His redeeming love was 
meant to give us new values in life. It should be easy for us to realize, 
too, that that wonderful triumph of life over death, as shown by the 
Resurrection, was meant to set us free from the bondage of sin. 

Easter means not only physical resurrection, nor does it mean the 
resurrection of love only. It means a true liberation from the bondage 
of wrongdoing, and in that great uplift we find the real resurrection 


of a. man’s soul. 
In my life as a Christian, I have found a great truth in the story, 
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“The Resurrection” by Tolstoy. Here we may find the inspiration 
which Easter is destined to give to us—the creation of new life which 
is different from the old physical body—a new life and a new soul in 
the image of the resurrected Christ. 

The story, “The Resurrection”, has spread its influence into all cor- 
ners of the earth. I would say that almost every girl in Japan knows 
Tolstoy’s great story—a story that has entered the hearts of fallen 
women and lifted them up to better things. Many unfortunate wo- 
men and girls in Japan, who had lived a life of shame, have become 
good Christians under the influence of ‘The Resurrection” as played 
in the theatres of Japan. 


Spirit of Uplift 


The uplifting significance of Easter has not yet come fully to 
Japan, but the real story of Christ and His resurrection has been re- 
vealed to thousands of Japanese girls who have lived degraded lives. 
It is a glorious thing to see the response of these poor girls when they 
are told of the meaning of Easter and the Gospel of Christ. 

Easter observance does not mean physical joy. It calls for spiri- 
tual recognition; for the sending out of good tidings of the resurrec- 
tion to the people who are still groping in darkness. That is the real 
meaning of Easter—the giving of joy in a spiritual sense to those who 
need our help. There is the vision of Mary, who sought’ Christ at the 
graveside after He had risen; and there is the picture of fallen girls of 
my own land who seek knowledge of Him in the same way. And it :s 
for us to help them to find what they are seeking. Holidays which 
give physical pleasure are not the true meaning of Easter. We should 
not celebrate this great season of the year with physical joy. We 
should celebrate it with a heartfelt desire to lift up our fellowmen, to 
follow the example that The Resurrection has given us in all its glory 
of self-sacrifice and human love. 

We must apply Christian idealism for the economic betterment as 
well as the social uplift of mankind, we must have a realization of 
true religion even in the stock-yard; so that Easter should mean ser- 
vice to our fellowmen, a service with its true meaning seen so grapn- 
ically and yet so simply on the Cross. 

Easter has for its message a story of uplift, a story of resurrection 
in the largest sense of the word. Just as we have the desire to assist 
the less fortunate in various ways at Christmastide, so should we 
endeavor to assist those in need at Easter time. With the lesson that 
Christ has taught us) by His undying sacrifice, we should be able to 
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appreciate the real spiritual meaning of Easter. Its message is clear 
—a simple message of love and service handed down to us from 
Calvary, 


CHRIST AND HUMAN SUFFERING 


We have many sorts of suffering,—through poverty, through dis- 
ease, through the struggle for existence, through death. . 

When I was suffering from tuberculosis I read many books of 
philosophy. In Japan we have many pessimistic philosophies. Every 
year about 15,000 young men’ commit suicide. So you see how Japa- 
nese young men are suffering. When we look at Nature, all Nature 
at first glance looks cruel. Lions are eating lambs, spiders eating 
flies, many beasts eating their victims. Buddha found life consisting 
of four sufferings: the pain of birth, the pain of sickness, the pain of 
old age, and the pain of death. In Japan many young men think of 
the four sufferings of life. They do now know the wonderful provi- 
dence of God behind the suffering. But if we study human suffering, 
then we dig deep into the wonderful love of God. When we first 
glance at human suffering, it seems that God is not Love, life is a 
terrible existence, and as Nietzsche ignored God, so some are tempted 
to be skeptical about religion. There are many philosophers, like 
Schopenhauer and Von Hauptman, and in Japan many young philo- 
sophers commit suicide because they cannot see beyond suffering. 

For instance, consider disease. When, we suffer from. disease, we 
are despondent. When we read the book of Job in the Old Testament 
we find Job suffered much from sickness. Three friends of Job could 
not understand the nature of suffering, but the fourth friend, Elihu, 
a young man, told Job the power of reconciliation. 

G.H. Morgan in his book, “Regeneration”, says that our bodily cell 
system has a wonderful power of regeneration, and that is the way 
our sickness can be cured. Job was complaining that the trees had 
the power to rejuvenate, but for the human being there is no chance 
for regeneration. Job did not know of this wonderful power of re- 
generation. When we know the nature of regeneration, the meaning 
of salvation through God becomes very real. It is real physiologically; 
it is real psychologically; it is real spiritually. 

When I suffered from tuberculosis I thought I was dying. Sol 
decided to do some good before I died. That is the reason I entered 
the slums. I thought if I went to Heaven and confessed that I was 
lazy on the earth, God would say to me, “Noplace for you.” But living 
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120,000 die of tuberculosis in Japan. There are three reasons for this, 
overwork, undernourishment and fatigue. Because of bad sanitation, 
tuberculosis spreads from house to house. 

When folks think that because they have tuberculosis there is no 
hope, they die. But if we think there is some hope to be cured, then 
we get up and work, then the tuberculosis, the bacillus of tuberculosis, 
thinks that there is no hope for him and departs from the body. When 
you suffer from tuberculosis do not take to your bed, but get up. Many 
of my friends are cured in this way. 

There is a wonderful providence of God fltivenedths our human 
sufferings and disease. When natural disasters strike Japan we go 
and help the sufferers. Each time I have worked to help them I 
contracted some new disease. After the big earthquake in 1923, be- 
cause we lived in a tent and had na floors, I had to sleep on the 
ground. We had no bedding, I got kidney trouble. When my friends 
ask, “How are you, Kagawa?” I remember my Sickness. Otherwise 
I forget it. Don’t you know that the best cure is to forget your own 
sickness? It is a wonderful cure. And God has provided some means, 
physical or psychological to cure the diseases of the human body. So 
let us: be glad that we have the power of God’s regeneration, rejuve- 
nation, flowing into us. Even in suffering of disease we can rejoice. 

So also with pain. When you study the physiology of pain, you 
will find that pain means something good to us. Pain is really a kind 
of an alarm clock to us. Our internal organs have not much feeling. 
Only when we feel the pain do we know there is some disease there. 
It is a wonderful system. One of our great Japanese doctors has dis- 
covered a new way of finding out diseases of the internal organs. He 
discovers them through pain. Thus pain is really a guide to the pa- 
tient and to the doctor. 

A professor in Harvard University says that in the back of the 
human body we have a. special organ, the sac of adrenalin. When we 
have pain, the supply of adrenalin is poured into the blood and, un- 
consciously to us there is cure, or decrease of human pain. God has 
provided that way to reduce our pain. The more we learn about the 
wonderful mechanism which exists in our body, the more we must 
admire the wonder of God’s universe, the wonder of His plan. 

Reading many books on pain, I find that the lower animals, such 
as worms and snails have not much pain. But the feeling of pain is 
especially developed in human beings. Lower animals may have some 
pain, but it is different from ours. The more highly we develop, the 
more we have the feeling of pain. Look at crabs. If you cut off the 
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leg of a crab, that part recovers, regenerates within one year. But it 
in the slums, I had no door, I had the “open-air cure,” and it cured 
me of tuberculosis. It is interesting that because I lived in the slums 
I was cured of my sickness. I had improvement of health and I am 
here tonight. This way of cure I always recommend to my friends 
in Japan who are suffering from tuberculosis. Each year more than 
is impossible for us to grow a new hand in one year like the crab. The 
lower animals have that kind of regeneration. As we can not recover 
or regenerate in that way, God has provided us a nervous system by 
which, when we feel pain, we instantly draw in our hand, and are 
saved from the danger of losing it. 

There are three kinds of people who do not feel pain: the crazy, 
feeble-minded, intoxicated. So when you complain about pain you 
may rejoice that you are not one of these. Therefore, please remem- 
ber that God has provided the nervous system!:so that you can feel 
pain, and that pain is really a safety device. It gives you a good alarm, 
so pain is a good thing. 

When you commit sin or crime, you; feel pain in your conscience. 
When you feel such pain you are normal. When you feel no pain over 
sin or crime, it shows that you are either intoxicated, or feeble-minded 
or insane. If you feel pain when you commit sin it shows that you 
have some chance to recover from sinfulness. Therefore Jesus. said, 
“Blessed is he who is sorrowful.” When you feel sorrow in your heart, 
you have a chance to recover, from spiritual disease. 

Now I pass on to the subject of death. Many people do not under- 
stand the meaning of death. When we understand the reality of 
immortality of soul, death becomes easier to understand, but if we can 
not use our mentality and consciousness, we fail to realize the mean- 
ing of death. The lower animals, the amoeba for example, have no 
death. Their cells continue living. Only higher forms of biological 
creatures die. Why did death come into existence? Biologically 
speaking, I) think there was a sort of evolution of death, if you will 
allow me to use that word. In the plan of God there are many devices 
to help things grow and develop. When we must meet changes we must 
be adapted to meet them, or we die. In the plan of God sex appeared 
to help conquer death and to make development in some direction. 
Some cells are neutral. They have no sex. But when they need to 
evolve into more highly developed forms, they meet together and one 
cell becomes male and the other female. Many worms have that 
change of sex, and you will find the same thing among plants. 
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Sex device was in order to develop the organism and add a greater 
energy to posterity. For instance, A may have the power to combat 
the bacteria of tuberculosis; whereas, B may have the power to resist 
cholera. When A and B are combined, their progeny has the power 
to fight against both bacteria. So sex is a wonderful device of God, 
a wonderful providence, design of God in nature. God has provided 
to enable us to fight through difficulties of changing nature. Abori- 
gines have a sort of exogamy. They try to get other tribes’ blood to 
mingle with theirs, so as tu make their tribe prosperous and strong. 
With only their own blood they have self-fertilization and gradually 
the tribe degenerates. The more we mingle, the stronger our energy 
to resist the changes of Nature. 

While the species continues, the individual experiences death. If 
we have a conception of the immortality of the soul, death would 
mean merely a change, change of existence from the physical body to 
the spiritual body. Now what does it mean, immortality of the soul? 
Many people do not understand the nature of immortality of soul. 
They are rather doubtful about the existence of the soul after death, 
but with me immortality of the soul is certain. It is like a film. Here 
I have a film (handkerchief rolled). This is life. I put my film into 
my pocket.. Before my birth it does not appear on the surface of the 
earth. At the time of my birth my life on earth begins. I am a baby, 
I go to kindergarten, and primary school and university, and marry. 
I have a boy, my boy gets married, and I have a grandson. My life 
ends. So that’s the end of the first act. (Gradually unrolling the 
handkerchief, then rolling it up again and putting it into another 
pocket.) God says, “Get into my pocket.” And so I go into God’s 
pocket and I disappear from the surface of the earth. That is the 
end of my earthly life, and they have a ceremony in the church. But 
that does not mean that I have ceased to exist. To you who judge from 
appearance, I have disappeared and have died, but I live somewhere. 
So when God says, “Kagawa, come out”, there I am, and I am a baby, 
and I grow up because it is a film, as you understand, and I go to 
kindergarten and primary school, and high school and university, and 
marry, and have a boy, the boy gets older, marries, has a son, and the 
film is folded and goes to the pocket of God. And you say, “He is 
dead.” But I am not dead at all. I am folded up and put into God’s 
pocket. 

Memory is a wonderful device of God. Many people do not under- 
stand this wonderful device. We are told that the cells of the human 
body are completely changed every seven years. But we have memory, 
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continuity of memory, that Iam I. So if you are about seventy years 
old, your body has changed completely 10 times, and yet you have your 
own memory. You say, “I know that I am I.” You have your own 
memory, because you have this film, a film of memory. God has pro- 
vided this film of memory, and he has devised this wonderful scheme 
of folding up our existence and of taking it into his own hands. 
Though it may seem like disappearance, death means simply a 
change. You may think that I have disappeared, but. as God has 
created memory, God Himself remembers. Because God remembers 
us, we live in the remembrance of God. Immortality of soul is possi- 
ble because God remembers us. Can’t you trust to the remembrance 
of God? Because God remembers, he can preserve. I pass into his 
pocket, and when God remembers me, I shall come out. Therefore, 
immortality of soul depends on the memory of God. Immortality is 
really God’s remembrance of us. 

God is Love, and has provided a wonderful scheme of Redemption. 
When we can not understand that, the world looks very dismal and 
very pessimistic. But the more we consider the wonderful nature of 
God, His wonderful plan for us, we are full of joy. So Paul wrote in 
the eighth chapter of Romans, “Though we have many kinds of suf- 
fering, the glory which is approaching for us is great.” And we know 
the love of God through Jesus Christ, through His wonderful achieve- 
ment of Redemption. 


PAUL’S SEVEN PARADOXES 

Let us read in 2 Cor. 6:8-10, the seven paradoxes in Paul’s 

ministry. He said: (1) He was regarded by some as an im- 

‘postor, though really he was sincere. (2) As obscure, though really 

well-known. (3) As dying, yet behold, alive. (4) As chastened, but 
not killed. (5) As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing. (6) As a pauper, 
though making many rich. (7) As penniless, when really possessing 
all things. \ 

First, when Paul preached Christ, his opponents called him a de- 
ceiver, an impostor. They said, “Christianity is untrue.” But if 
Christianity is not true, why for 1900 years da so many people still 
cling to it and believe in it? Jesus was a carpenter, a humble man. 
Why do we still adore Him? Because His was real, true LOVE. He 
loved all people and suffered with their sufferings. “He bore our griefs 
and carried our sorrows.” He willingly gave His life to redeem and 
restore the lost. To the Greek this talk was a stumbling-block, and 
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to the Jews it was foolishness, but to all who know the Love of God, 
it is true. Everlasting truth. Whenever we are concerned about our 
need of heart-cleansing, of restoration, of the forgiveness of our sins, 
we see the love of God on the Cross. We realize that Jesus, though 
considered a deceiver and an impostor, was TRUTH, was LOVE itself. 

The second paradox: he was obscure and unknown, yet well- 
known, yet well-known. We like to be popular and are tempted to try 
and get our names in the papers. But 1900 years ago, the Governor 
sent from Rome, considered it a trifling thing to put to death an un- 
known, obscure carpenter. Unknown then, to that Roman, but well- 
known to his many disciples. During all these centuries, more and 
more well-known. 

And Paul was, to many, simply a tent-maker going around the 
coast towns of Greece and Italy. Those Greeks and Romans thought 
him simply a crazy, wandering Jew. Today, those Greeks and Romans 
are forgotten, but Paul is well-known all over the world. Why are 
Jesus and Paul so well-Known today? Because they brought Love to 
mankind. Because they taught the Love of God. If your life is un- 
selfishly spent to make His Love known, you also will become known. 
This is a wonderful paradox. 

Once I received a manuscript. It seemed to be a collection of 
poems, and because I had published some poems, I was asked to write 
an introduction. But I found many grammatical mistakes, and tne 
handwriting was awful! So I put it aside. Months later, a pastor 
came from far away and asked me if I had written an introduction to 
that book of poems. I replied that the grammar and handwriting 
were so bad I could not read it. But the pastor said: “That poor 
man is a leper; he has lost all his fingers. He wrote that book with 
the pen fastened to his arm. He had been a wandering beggar for 
thirteen years. Then he was put into a leper asylum. There he 
learned to read the Bible, and became a Christian. His life became 
happy, and he began to write poems.” When I heard that story, I 
was ashamed. And I read the poems thoughtfully, without noticing 
the poor writing. I found that the poems were full of thanksgiving 
‘to God our Father. The book was published, and later translated into 
another language. That man wrote several books which caused quite 
a sensation in Japan. So the leper, once unknown, became well-known 
through his love of God. 

The third paradox, “as dying, yet behold, alive.’ Paul went to 
foreign lands telling of Christ. He was ship-wrecked, endured perils 
of the sea, perils of robbers, and of enemies. He lacked food, she‘ter, 
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clothing. He was scourged, robbed, stoned and left for dead outside 
the city walls. His enemies thought they had killed him, but he re- 
vived, and behold, was alive again. Why? He was in God’s hands. 
There are miraculous possibilities for him who depends on God. 
Jesus taught us the possibilities of the life of faith. Paul was beaten 
to death by a mob, yet lived by the power of the life that God gives, 
and rose up to press on in his victorious life. 
The fourth paradox, “As chastened, yet not killed.” Sixteen years 
ago, a man in Japan had a strange disease. The doctors at the Uni- 
versity examined him and said, “This is a serious disease. If you 
remain at home you will die. Come to the University Hospital.” 
There he was put in a bath-tub filled with chemicals. He soon thought 
he was cured and left the bath-tub. But he at,once became worse 
and had to return to it. This time he stayed in it a week, but it be- 
came very tedious. So he got out again. But soon his disease be- 
came worse, so he came back to his bath-tub. Yet life in the tub 
seemed so hard to bear that he determined toi commit suicide. His 
mother, in order to prevent this, took away all the instruments in the 
room. Then he thought he would bite off his tongue in order to bleed 
to death. But that also failed. He was in the depths of despair. 
Then he was visited by a Japanese minister who read to him, and 
gave him a New Testament in which a verse was marked. It was 
Romans 5:3, “With the Love of God we rejoice even in sufferings.” 
When he read that verse he said, “Strange, I’m suffering but do not 
rejoice.” But he read it again and again till he caught the vision of 
Christ who suffered many things, even) on the’ Cross, for the sake of 
sinners, because He loved them. From that time, this sufferer in the 
bath-tub' became eager to learn about the Love of Christ. He began 
to tell’ others about Christ and thus led many other sufferers to have 
victory. When he died, the newspapers said, “The Saint of the Bath- 
tub has gone to Heaven.” That is the glory of Christian living! 
Francis Xavier, great Christian missionary, came to Japan about 
400 years ago. He and his companions made a deep impression. In 
a few years, there were half a million Christians. Later, other Euro- 
peans came, and ‘it was evident they intended to change the govern- 
ment of Japan. Then, Christianity was condemned as a dangerous 
religion. Christians were driven out of Japan or put to death, by 
crucifixion. Unspeakable suffering and death for every Christian. 
That was about 300 years ago. But 70 years ago the Constitution of 
Japan was changed, to give freedom of religion to every one. Soon, 
more than 25,000 Christians made their appearance. The Government 
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thought they had killed all Christians, but there were 25,000 who had 
survived persecution. ‘“Chastened but not killed.” 

The fifth paradox, “As sorrowful but always rejoicing. 

In Japan there is a Christian lady who has been confined to her 
couch for more than 30 years, with spinal weakness. Her father is a 
poor man and can give her no comforts. Her life was very sorrowful. 
But she was given a New Testament and read of the Love of God, 
became a Christian, and was very happy, always rejoicing. Because 
of her Christian character, she became the gate-keeper at Kobe Girl’s 
College. The girl students were kind to her and bought pamphlets 
and note-books from her. So she earned enough to support herself. 
Some of the girl students kindly carried her to hear me preach. I 
saw her, but did not realize the beauty of her Christian faith until, in 
a distant part of Japan, I saw a man, a miner, who also had spinal 
trouble and had to lie in bed. He had been that way ten years. I 
asked him if he had a son who provided for his needs. “I have no 
one, but there is a Christian lady who is gate-keeper at Kobe Girl's 
College, who has sent me ¥10 a month for the; past 10 years.’ This 
crippled woman, out of her poverty, supports this man whom she has 
never seen! This Christian woman, though in poverty, glorifies God. 
“Sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” 

The sixth paradox, “As poor, yet making many rich.” 

Do you think this impossible? I started a Cooperative pawnshop 
in Tokyo to help the poor. Formerly, when they had sickness or death 
in their family, they had to borrow money from a “loan shark” and 
pay high interest. Sometimes.a hundred per cent a year. Thus never 
getting out of debt. This Cooperative pawnshop, or credit union, is 
very popular, and the poor people now get out of debt and save money. 
They have a Savings Deposit! Thus they feel rich! Thus, though we 
are all poor, we are able through our Cooperative credit union to make 
many poor people rich. 

In 1869 there was a famine in Germany. The mayor of a city, a 
Christian, started a cooperative in which the profit, at the end of the 
year, was given to the poorest member. This Cooperative spread. 
Thus this mayor, though a poor man, helped many people out of debt 
and made them rich. We don’t need much money in order to make 
people rich. If we love them and have the will to help them we can 
make them rich. This is the paradox, “When we have Christian love 
in our hearts, though in appearance we are poor, we can make many 
rich.” That is the secret of Christian living. Let us practice loving 
kindness to our neighbors. 
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The seventh paradox, “As possessing nothing, yet possessing all 
things.” ve 

How can that be? This seems truly a paradox. What are the 
marks of a rich man? He lives in a large house and carries many 
keys. It is most troublesome life—slavery! I once was empolyed as a 
butler in a big house. I found it very troublesome. If the owner lost 
his keys he could not get into his own house! Then later I lived, for 
14 years, in a house only about six feet square. It was very conveni- 
ent. When the postman came along our street and called my name 
I could reach out my hand and take my letter while lying in bed! 
Very convenient! The simple life is a blessing. Jesus taught us this. 
He said, “Consider the lilies how they grow, they toil not, neither do 
they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” What does Jesus mean? In Japan the family system pre- 
vails. All property belongs to the family. In God’s family, we, His 
children, possess all things because we are sons of God. He created 
the Universe, so the Universe belongs to us. Because He is our Father 
and possesses all things, we, though we are poor, yet all the Universe 
belongs to us. My friend, Mr. Kimura, traveled through America. 
While looking at Niagara Falls, an American asked him, “Have you 
such great waterfalls in Japan?” Mr. Kimura replied, “This is my 
waterfall.” The American was surprised and gazed into his face. 
Kimura said, “Didn’t you know that this Niagara Falls belongs to my 
Father. My Father created this waterfall. He owns it. I am His 
son, a son of God, therefore this wonderful waterfall belongs to me!” 
A few days later he was invited to preach in Buffalo, near Niagara 
Falls. The pastor humorously advertised the meeting as follows, “Mr. 
Kimura will preach in our Church next Sunday. His Father owns 
Niagara Falls.” 

Well, it is a joy to possess everything in the Universe, because our 
Father is its Creator. Today I do not feel that I am in a foreign land. 
I feel that I am in my Father’s House, and you are my brothers and 
sisters, “though our faces are a bit different.” We are all in his 
family. All our sufferings and our differences are forgotten in the 
blessedness of our sonship to Him. 

That was Paul’s secret. He was poor, hungry, chastened, beaten, 
unknown, killed, yet he conquered the whole Roman Empire for 
Christ! The Kingdom of God, remains and will ever remain in the 
hearts of mankind. These seven wonderful paradoxes are true for us. 
Let us meditate on them in our hearts. 
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Dr. Kagawa’s delivery of the following lecture is described in a 
newspaper editorial, as follows: — 

After the manner of a professor delivering a dissertation on some 
intricate subject, Dr. Kagawa worked ceaselessly at the blackboard, 
writing as he spoke, and then faced his audience every few seconds 
to drive home some particular point. He took his hearers through the 
various sciences to show how simple and perfect was the physical 
realm, how logically it functioned in all departments, how superb in 
conception. He then stressed the outstanding fact of modern scientific 
thought, namely, that with a great knowledge of science had come a 
greater regard for the significance of the purpose of God as the power 
moving throughout the universe. 

With dramatic fervor Dr. Kagawa begged his hearers to study 
science more thoroughly so that they might gain a greater apprecia- 
tion of God’s works and ways. The crowd in the lecture theatre of 
the University was so large that every entrance was crammed with 
eager and appreciative students. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


When I was a boy I believed in the Evolutionary theory; I did not 
like to believe in a personal God.. Many young men in Japan, because 
they are brought up in the modern sciences, do not want to believe in 
a personal God and are drawn to a materialistic view of life. 

Two years ago, in Japan 2799 university and college students were 
arrested within a year, on Communistic charges, and a good many of 
them were from women’s colleges. In Japan, science which teaches 
only a materialistic view of life has had most peculiar results. It has 
made many people believe in Communism. Just a moment ago I was 
informed that some of your university students—or some of the grad- 
uates here in Queensland are inclined toward Communism, so I think 
it necessary to tell you my views regarding Science and Religion. I 
want to discuss only the relation between natural science and religion. 

Probably many of you have read books by Sir James Jeans, 
Eddington, and Hinstein. About ten years ago when Prof. Einstein 
visited Japan, I had a chance to talk and walk with him on the sea- 
shore at Kobe. He told me that he believed there is no difference 
between matter and energy. Recently, as you know, the science of 
Physics has made great advances, and today we have the assurance 
from the cry of Quantum mechanics that the physical world is nothing 
but the outcome of energy. Prof. Jeans, in his book, “New Back- 
ground of Science’, tell us that the 19th Century believed in three big 
hypotheses as the background of science: the first was the theory of 
the Conservation of Energy; the second, the Non-destructability of 
matter; and the third was Darwin’s theory of Evolution. In the 20th 
Century, these three theories have had to be altered, and today we 
believe in two new theories: the first is, as you know, Einstein’s theory 
of Relativity; the second is the theory of Quantum Mechanics, of Hei- 
senberg of Germany. In the year 1925, Prof. De Broglie of the Uni- 
versity of Paris tried to determine the nature of the Electron, and he 
concluded that the Electron consists of waves of Energy. In that 
same year at the University of Berlin, Dr. Schroedinger, looking from 
different angles, proved that the world of matter is nothing but the 
phenomena of waves of Energy. And about the same time, Heisen- 
berg completed his Quantum theory, that the physical world which is 
nothing but the phenomena of Energy, consists of infra-quantum, co- 
variable into matter and energy. Prof. Heisenberg of Germany and 
Prof. De Broglie of France are thus reaching more and more towards 
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a new solution of the problem of the physical world. But many 
students of matter do not understand this advancement in the new 
field of physics. They still cling to the old theory of matter. Pro- 
bably many students of Philosophy have read Albert Lange’s famous 
book on the “History of Materialism.” In this book, Lange describes 
the development of the history of Materialism. He traces it from the 
5th Century before Christ, beginning from Democritus, to the 19th 
Century. He describes Material as being different from Matter. 
When we dispute about Matter it is the outcome of thinking. When 
we speak about life, it is not Matter at all. I can not tell you the ex- 
act setting of Lange’s idea, but he has shown that the 19th Century 
Materialism has no logical background. The Science of Physics could 
not give the exact answer as to the nature of Materialism. We had 
to wait until Prof. Heisenberg gave us the theory of Quantum mecha- 
nics. However, I have no time now to describe the nature of Quantum 
mechanics, but we are tempted to think that this kind of matter 
(pointing to a glass of water) is reality. ‘Take a book like Bertrand 
Russell’s “Why I am not A Christian.” iI am surprised to find him 
saying that there is no God. That is his philosophy of new Realism. 
He is a philosopher on the theory of Mathematics, but I am surprised 
he can not go beyond Matter. New scholars and new thinkers of the 
new Physics have thought that Matter is nothing but the phenomena 
of radiant energy in space and time. There was a difference between 
space and time in Kantian philosophy. The latter half of the 18th 
Century had a clearer idea of the difference between space and time, 
but now the Quantum mechanics does not make any discrimination 
between time and space. Some students of philosophy may be inter- 
ested in this kind of talk, but because some students of Law and of 
Economics do not understand the new advancement of Physics, and 
are very much tempted to believe in a simple, absurd theory of Mate- 
rialism, I find it necessary to describe simply how this advancement 
of the new Physics has been made. 

The theory of Relativity tells us that the wave energy has a tend- 
ency to be curved in by certain magnetic fields. Here we have 
some water (pouring some water into a glass) called matter. Today 
we think that this kind of table, this kind of glass are nothing but the 
manifestation of Energy in waves. Therefore, when I read the prin- 
ciples of Quantum mechanics of Prof. Heisenberg, I was astonished 
that he said in his book that we have come to an age when we must 
think about the universe with some kind of Ideologies, with some con- 
ception other than that of our own inventions. It is quite different 
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from the philosophy of Bertrand Russell, with his simple view of 
Materialism and Reality. To him, new realism is the only solution of 
the view of life. There he made a great mistake. He gives an idea 
contrary to the Bible, and it is very interesting to find that even Ein- 
stein, who advocates the theory of relativity, believes in a certain 
religion. Now, why do they—Heisenberg, Millikan, Einstein, Edding- 
ton, Jeans, and many other leaders of Physics come to believe in 
religion? Why? Because the new Physics has swung towards 
another direction. In the 19th Century they believed in Materialism, 
but today they are more inclined to believe in the idealistic conception 
of the world. c 

Let us turn our minds to the sphere of Chemistry. What does 
Chemistry say about the life of the world? Many years ago, Mr. 
Ostawald, a Professor of Chemistry in Berlin, wrote a book entitled, 
“The Philosophy of Values”. I picked up a Japnese translation of it 
“and was astonished to find that the book was nothing but a book on 
Chemistry, but he named it “The Philosophy of Values.” Now, why 
did he name it so? Because he interpreted the atomic theory as 
practically the same as the theory of valuation. I think some of you 
have read that book, and may have been interested in that interpre- 
tation. He says, with matter we find a direction, though he does not 
say that there is an ultimate purpose in the sphere of matter. But 
he says there is a certain direction, and we find with the new physics 
that there is a certain direction in the sphere of matter. Professor 
Millikan, that famous physicist and chemist, who wrote the book 
“Chemistry and the New Civilization”, says that the atoms have their 
own order. There are about 95 different atoms in the world, though 
on the surface of the earth we have only 92. From atoms which have 
92 electrons, to the atoms which have 85 electrons they have an at- 
tribute of radio activity. Around the atoms which have 26 electrons, 
“+there is a magnetic power. These are iron, nickel, and manganese. 
The more we reduce the number of electrons the more we find air and 
elements which form water, and when we come to the formation of 
water we find life. Therefore, we can not say that life consists of 
matter only. We must admit a difference there, though some are 
tempted to think that life is nothing but the outgrowth of matter. 

Now, when we study a certain direction of material atoms in 
action, we find even in the sphere of matter, the most interesting and 
providential construction of the universe. About the construction of 
the universe I think some of you have read Sir James Jeans’ book, 
“The Universe around Us.” We learn that the construction of the 
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universe and the construction of atoms are similar. In ‘the sphere of 
Quantum mechanics, the construction of the solar system and: the 
contruction of an atom are almost the same, as seen in the rotation of 
the stars. Now just think that over. How wonderful it is that the 
solar system and the atomic construction are similar! If you think 
the world was produced or emanated from matter by chance, can you 
create the solar system and atomic system similar to each other? I 
do not think so. It is absolutely impossible to construct a universe 
in that way. Therefore if any of you still doubt that there is a cer- 
tain Law which evolved matter, then you must explain why it was 
made in that way. You know if you study the wave-lengths of 
Quantum mechanics you find that all the wave-lengths have almost 
one direction,—not a single wave is out of order. This light wave, for 
instance, has a wonderful ratio among its own actions. So also in the 
construction of crystals. There are about 60 different systems of 32 
different types of crystals. We find a wonderful ratio arranged among 
the axes there. We discover the same thing in the spheres of plants 
and animals. Why do we have those wonderful designs in nature? 
Many, many years ago, when Prof. Paley, who wrote the famous book 
on Christian Apologetics, said that there is a design in the universe, 
he was mocked. But today in the sphere of chemistry and physics, 
new ideas are given to us, so that in the field of! nature we find the 
most wonderful design. Can you protest that physics and chemistry 
are becoming too certain that there are designs in Nature? I think 
not. The more we look into Nature, the more we trace design in and 
through her. 

When you study water for instance— a single drop of water—you 
will find it a most mysterious thing. We have a Professor in the Uni- 
versity at Tokyo, Dr. Rokuro Nakaseko, who wrote a book entitled “An 
Introduction to Modern Chemistry.” In his book he tells us that when 
we study the nature of water we have to believe in the Creator of wa- 
ter. The more we study the nature of water, the more we come to 
the conclusion that water was designed by some wonderful Creator. 

Passing through the Tropics on my way to Australia, I was amazed 
to find the world is so well moulded and created so that we do not feel 
the heat very much. For instance, Manado, in the Island of Celebes 
which, is just on the Equator, I was surprised to find that I enjoyed 
the climate there, and they told me that even on the hottest day, the 
thermometer does not rise to more than 90 degrees, with an average 
of less than 85 degrees. Tonight we feel very warm. I felt the same 
humidity and heat in the Islands in the Dutch Indies.° If you have 
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read the “Autobiography of David Livingstone”, you find that in Cen- 
tral Africa, just at the Equator there is a big plateau. The climate 
there is wonderful. Livingstone enjoyed the climate of Central Af- 
rica. Why do we enjoy the climate in the East Indies? Because 
they are close to water. Wherg we have water, the temperature is 
modified. You know those two big islands New Guinea and Borneo 
on the equator. They are not thickly populated, while in Java there 
are more than 51 million people. New Guinea and Borneo can not 
support many people because the width and breadth are so great that 
water and the oceanic influences can not so much affect them. 

It is very interesting that water has also a wonderful power to re- 
duce cold. That is, when water is frozen, it has a power to prevent 
further coldness. When we cool it, it becomes ice. Water between 
zero and 4 degrees has a peculiar character. When we cool it, it be- 
comes light; when we heat it, it becomes heavy. This wonderful na- 
ture of water makes the earth very easy to be populated with living 
beings. It is surprising that even at the Poles many whales, and fish 
are living underneath the ice 6 feet thick, and in some places 9 feet. 
Even the Poles are not too cold for fish to live, for underneath the ice 
there is warm water, and there the fish and whales enjoy life. If you 
read the book entitled “Soil and Civilization” by Dr. Whitley of U.S.A. 
you remember that he pointed out that just a drop of water on the soil 
causes mysterious transformation, so that it becomes the habitation 
of living things. It is wonderful that just a drop of water on the soil 
which draws nourishment from the depth of the earth can transform 
the surface of the earth in some mysterious way. 

The more we meditate on the action of water, the more we come 
to the conclusion that there is a mystery in it. The human body con- 
sists of 15 different chemical elements, and we must remember that at 
least 80% of our body is nothing but water. Prof. Canon of Harvard 
University says that we are like “living water bags.” We havea skin 
which is nothing but a bag, and we are about 80% water. Even great 
kings and rulers are nothing more than water bags! 

There in lies the mystery of the Universe. People who .are 
tempted to think that the world is nothing but matter are greatly mis- 
taken. In nature matter leads up from the atom—the atom of radio°* 
activity to the atoms of magnetic force, and then to solid formation, 
then to water formation,—and we have so-called life. The more we 
study the nature of atoms and the action of the particles in chemistry, 
the more we find these wonderful designs. Now let us look at Evolu- 
tion. As you know, Charles Darwin advocated the so-called Evolu- 
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tionary theory. I am simply an amateur in the field of biology, but 
I had a chance to study comparative anatomy, genetics, and some 
embryology when I was in America, and I continue to study the re- 
lation of the Evolutionary theory to Religion. The more I study 
Evolution, the more I believe it does not conflict with religion at all. 
As many of you study astronomy and the theory of the construction of 
the Universe, you find there was a mutation stage in the development 
of the planets. It is well explained in the book of Sir James Jeans. 
He has studied carefully the construction of the Solar system, and he 
has found a systematic relation between distances of the different 
planets. And he tells us that the separation of planets from the sun 
was not caused by merely mathematical calculation. For instance, 
he thinks that some stars—the Great Bear and Andromeda in the 
North Pole,—passed near the sun, and from them the earth came 
forth, and then the moon, from the earth. He believes that such phe- 
nomena happen about once in a thousand million years. So it is really 
an evolution. It is not simply a trial and error process. He tells 
interesting stories of the formation of the Solar system, especially of 
the formation of the wonderful rings of Saturn. It is the outcome, 
he says, of the visitation of the sun and stars through the solar system, 
and he thinks that once in 1,000,000,000 years that kind of phenomena 
may happen. 

It is a conception of the formation of the Universe in a most won- 
derful way. I think in the same way when I study carefully the evo- 
lution of species. You read the book, “The Origin of Species” by 
Charles Darwin. There were three works which influenced Darwin 
to write that book, namely: Malthus’ book on Population, Buchner’s 
on The Idea of Matter as Stuff, Helmhortz’s on The Tone and Defect 
of the Eye. Buchner taught him materialism, Malthus taught him the 
theory of chances, Helmhortz taught him a materialistic view of life. 
Therefore, although that book, “The Origin of Species” is a noted book, 
one of the great books on biology, we must discriminate between 
theories and essentials. We must acknowlege that there are some 
laws and variations, but we can not interpret the theory of variation 
only from a materialistic viewpoint, nor only by the theory of chances. 

In Physics and Chemistry we have a new view of matter, and to- 
day many chemists tell us that there are certain designs in the world 
of matter. Therefore we can not take the view of Helmhortz as ab- 
solute. So also with the theory of Evolution. In the study of the 
mutation principle and the theory of Bates and Morgan we find that 
there are certain heredity laws of mutation. The more we study the 
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Theories of Evolution, the more we find that the world is not formed 
by chance. Students know we have so-called mutation and medican 
laws. The more we study these theories of evolution, the surer we 
are that the theory of evolution is nothing but the history of the de- 
velopment of some species, and beneath it we find most wonderful 
designs and Laws abiding in the universe. 

Now what are these designs and laws? They are nothing but 
the Supreme Wisdom and Intellect behind the universe, and we may 
call it the Creator. So the first chapter of Genesis and the theory of 
evolution do not contradict each other at all. The deeper we think 
the more we are convinced that there is the Creator, God. I am only 
a student and I must remember I do not know much, but because I 
am a student, I have an excuse for touching the fields of Physics, As- 
tronomy, and Biology. Perhaps some scholars and specialists in 
these fields may not embrace ideas like mine, but because I am an 
amateur, I have a right to venture and assume that religion and na- 
tural science do not contradict each other. 

Now when we study, on top of evolution, the nature of conscience 
we have self-consciousness. Dr. Watson who adyocated a theory of 
Behaviorism found certain mental laws, yet even there we have a cer- 
tain mystery which is called Self-consciousness. If we think that 
our mental behavior is nothing but the outcome of matter, we make a 
great mistake. Although we analyze our behavior and say that it is 
nothing but a symptom of neurone, that does not explain the nature 
of self-consciousness at all. Self-consciousness is a mystery, but I tell 
you that all systems of philosophy make self-consciousness a center, 
—the philosophies of Buddism, of German dialectics, and the philoso- 
phies of Europe and Asia—all are making self-consciousness central. 
Even though we do not study the theories of the new Physics and 
Chemistry, we can come to a certain conclusion concerning self- 
consciousness. i 

The religion of Jesus Christ does not tell us much about the 
nature of Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy or Biology, but it tells us 
about our self-consciousness. Jesus says, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God.” Now, many people still think that 
reality in consciousness is something in the objective world, like 
matter. So when we think about God we are tempted to think of him 
as a certain matter existing in the objective world, but we must re- 
member there are seven types of realities: life, change, energy, 
growth, selection, universal laws or order, and purpose or aim. There- 
fore, when we think about reality, we ought not to think that reality 
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has always the same materialistic objectivity. Look at Buddhism. 
It does not believe in matter at all. Buddhism takes universal laws 
as reality. Buddhism in the Japanese languages is “Buppo”, which 
means, “wise laws, laws of wisdom.” Buddhism in Japan persuades 
us to cast off our instinctive desires, and asks us to believe in the uni- 
versal laws. It is very scientific in one sense. But if we think that 
universal laws are the only reality in the universe, we are making 
a mistake. 

Now I have tried to point out the seven realities: life, energy, 
variation or change, growth, selection, order or laws, and purpose. In 
the natural world we find these seven different kinds of realities se- 
parately, but in the sphere of consciousness these seven, types of 
realities are united into one reality which is called self-consciousness. 
Self-consciousness has “a priori” conception that it lives. It has 
energy, variation or change, it has wonderful growth, it has selection, 
it abides in laws, and it has purpose. We are really judging the uni- 
verse through our self-consciousness. Therefore, we think about 
reality when we think about the universe. Many philosophers want 
to think in reality ontologically. They think that we need some ob- 
jective reality. They want to believe in objectivity. They desire a 
certain materialistic view of the world. But the new sciences teach 
us ‘thet we ought to believe in a certain reality which is not pheno- 
menal matter at all. Therefore, I think that if there is reality at all, 
that reality must be something like -self-consciousness. The true 
reality of the universe is probably similar to self-consciousness. I 
think that principle is correct. For instance, the reality of the uni- 
verse must be self-conscious unity. Kant was thinking in terms of 
transcendental reality when he sought after the reality which is 
called “Ding au Sich” (thing-in-itself). When you find that kind of 
a reality which can control everything, and which can transcend 
everything,—what is it, and where is it? We find it only in the sphere 
of self-consciousness. When I conceive the idea that I must create 
a new cup, or a bottle or other vessel, I conceive the image and I can 
create it. Valuation and resolution are one thing. The two things 
are not. separate. When we study the science of reality we ought not 
to take reality as some deeper thing. I think true reality in the uni- 
verse is the self-conscious God, Creator, Preserver and Redeemer of 
values that are lost. The reason why I believe in the Creator and 
Redeemey of the world is just that. But some of you may say, “Mr. 
Kagawa, please show me the true reality. I can not see God at all.” 

There comes the need of a parable. (If you study the essence of 
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religion, you find that the highest types of religion use parables. In 
Buddhism, you will find that Buddhistic truth is given in the form of 
parables. The same thing is true in Mohammedism. You find the 
same thing in the religion of the Koran and in Christianity.) Now, 
how can we conceive God in the sphere of the limited world? The 
Buddhist can not, nor can Kant in the sphere of knowledge. But in 
the world of self-consciousness it is possible. Because we are limited. 
even in self-consciouness, we must use parables. Take this parable. 
The unborn babe cannot see the mother’s face, He may say, “I can 
not see my mother’s face.” That is the Agnostic speaking. He has 
doubts about the existence of God because he has a limited outlook. 
Now, we are living in the sphere of the limited earth. Though we wish 
to see God, we are living in the world of matter only. Therefore, those 
people who have not a moment for meditation about self-consciousness 
—about the mystery of self-consciousness—will never find God. We 
have life, we have power, power to change, to grow, to control, select 
or obey laws, and a purpose to achieve something. But unless we have 
self-control and self-consciousness, we probably can not be religious. 
To be truly religious, we must bring our self-consciousness into line 
with the self-consciousness of the Universe. Thus we will live accord- 
ing to the will of the Cosmic Consciousness. In order to be religious, 
we must live according to the will of God. But certain persons are 
not fully conscious; they are living merely in the sphere of the un- 
conscious or semi-conscious experience. When they are fully awakened 
to know the Cosmic Will, Redeeming Love, then their religion is the 
universal religion. 

When, we are but half-awakened, we do not love the sick or the 
ugly, or sinners. But when'we are fully awakened, we begin to learn 
that even sinners are people created by God. Therefore, when we 
look at them from the viewpoint of full-consciousness of the Redeem- 
ing Love of God—we realize that we must redeem even sinners. That 
is the meaning of redemption. The philosophers and theologians of 
the 19th Century could not understand the meaning of the Atonement 
because they were absorbed in creed and theology. When we study 
the meaning of redeeming love from the practical side, then it be- 
comes possible to love criminals; we are fully awakened to the Cosmic 
Consciousness, the Will of God. 

Jesus said that God ceaselessly searches after the one lost sheep 
until He finds it, leaving the ninety-nine sheep in their fold. And so 
God is trying to save each lost one,—each individual. That is the 
most wonderful revelation of the fully-awakened self-consciousness, 
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OUR TECHNIQUE OF KINGDOM BUILDING 


As you know Christianity is facing a crisis in the Orient. Because 
of the depression American missionaries are being withdrawn; mili- 
tarists have been very active; and the Christian forces are not strong. 
So it is a trying period for us. Though we have achieved some results 
in the Kingdom of God Movement, they are not as we hoped, because 
in the meantime the Japanese military authorities placed hindrances 
in the way of Christian preaching. But we believe that Japan is of 
vital import in the life of the Far East, and that unless we support her 
Christian movement, darkness in the Orient will increase. 

While the population of Japan increases at the rate of about 
1,000,000 a year, Christianity, during the same time, adds but about 
20,000. 

The majority of the population is still without Christ. The popu- 
lation in the rural area is more than 30,000,000. These 30,000,000 live 
in about 9,600 villages. We have only 10 churches for more than 30,- 
000,000 people and only 175 preaching places. A preaching place usu- 
ally is a farmer’s house, or a lodging-house. You can see how great is 
the need for promoting rural evangelism. Up to the present time in 
Japan we have been engaged for the most part in evangelizing the 
middle classes. It is easier to reach this group because they. are in- 
tellectual and rather inclined to individualism. They are better able 
to sever family relations; they are more independent in judgment. It 
is easier for them to become Christians. Even in these days, there are 
many church leaders who do not like to engage in rural evangelism. 
They want to do city work. But even in the city they do not touch 
the labouring class. 

Up to the present time we have touched the middle class, especial- 
ly the Samurai class. The Samurai were the Knights of the Feudal 
System; they were the best type of Japanese. They were open to 
Christian teaching from the beginning. So we probably have the 
best class of Japanese in the church. But after the Great War, the 
Samurai, or Knights became rich, and forgot to preach the Gospel to 
the lower classes. The church folk, or middle class had easy times, 
and did not do much evangelizing for the city proletarians. There- 
fore the proletarians in the big cities, and in the rural areas were both 
left out of Christian evangelism. My chief concern is for them. I 
decided that if it were God’s will I should like to preach the Gospel to , 
‘the common people of the cities and to the farmers in the rural dis- 
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tricts. I thought that, as missionaries were being withdrawn, and 
because the Christian population was not big enough to start a new 
movement in the rural area or in the city, that we must get Lay 
Leaders who could support themselves and help with a Lay movement. 
Therefore our chief concern is to start Training Schools for Lay men, 
to work in both city and rural areas. Our idea is to get about 500 
Lay Leaders who are willing to give part of their time, while also. 
carrying on their business in shops or elsewhere. In the evenings they 
could lead a Bible Class, or help with some sort of rural evangelism. 
So for the city Lay Leader we started Interdenominational Gospel 
Schools. 

In a single term of these Gospel Schools, we teach not only the 
Bible, but also the Social Application of the Gospel, Practical Sociolo- 
gy, Applied Sociology, Co-operative, Christian Brotherhood Move- 
ments, and many other subjects such as Temperance, the evil of le- 
galized prostitution, and also the problem of overpopulation, birth 
control etc. from the viewpoint of Christian teaching. For the Lay 
School in Tokyo we rented a Theological Seminary of the Methodist 
College and held night school sessions there. Mr. Abe, my friend was 
the Dean of the school. I asked all denominations to send their pro- 
fessors to be leaders. So we had a rather unique, indigenous staff. 
But we had to give remuneration to some of our professors, and had 
to pay out more than we expected, so our Tokyo School is not active 
now. The graduates, however, are splendid characters eager to serve. 
They have started a good evangelical movement themselves, and they 
are supporting all churches—Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, etc. 
They go and give testimony for the cause of Christ. They are really 
the best leaders in Tokyo now. 

As the Christian population of cities is greater than that of the 
rural areas we have laid emphasis more on rural evangelism during 
the past two years. Nine years ago I started the so-called Farmers’ 
Gospel Schools in my own house, and because I had had some experi- 
ence in organizing the farmers into Peasant Unions, they were willing 
to come and study in my own home. My dear friend, Mr. Sugiyama, 
now a member of Parliament in Japan was the Principal of the School, 
as I am often absent for months at a time, and can not always be at 
the school. He also was very busy when Parliament was in session, 
but we had one full month’s course. 

Many students were very eager to attend our school. Some of 
them came from the North. They walked for over 90 days, and tra- 
yelled about 500 miles. Some travelled for four or five days on their 
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bicycles. They had no money, so each carried his rice. And when 
the rice was finished they went home. They are very poor, these 
farmers—very, very poor; so we give a subsidy to help support them. 
Our first school was practically maintained by my own pen. Because 
we found it a most wonderful way to preach the Gospel to the rural 
people—through these students—we established three others. One 
was in Hokkaido, from whence that man came, who walked 500 miles. 
His name was Watanabe, but the boys named him “Mr. Legs’. We 
thought it necessary to start a school in the North with “Mr. Legs”, so: 
in the center of the big Island in the north, Hokkaido, where Professor 
Clark left his great Christian influence about 50 years ago, we estab- 
lished a Farmers’ Gospel School. The building did not cost us much— 
only 1,400 Yen. The boys came and assisted in the building. They 
went into the forest to cut the raw timber, took it to the saw-mill to 
cut it into planks, and then brought them back to the site of the 
school to build it themselves. It is a beautiful three-storied building. 
The professors of the Imperial University in Hokkaido came to teach 
almost without remuneration. We pay only the price of a third-class 
fare. Many of the professors in the University of Hokkaido (where 
Professor Clark taught about 50 years ago and where his influence 
still remains) are Christians. They are willing to help; they travel 
more than 150 miles to teach in this Gospel School. 

A second school is located near Mt. Fuji. When I was sick, Dr. 
John R. Mott gave me some money for a gift. With that money I 
started a Gospel School. You may think it strange, but we did not 
know how to make bacon and ham. Buddhism did not permit people 
to eat ham and bacon, or beef, or mutton; Buddhism taught the Japa- 
nese people not to eat flesh. That is why we did not know anything 
about manufacturing ham and bacon. So I at once wrote to Dr. Mott: 
“Please send missionaries who can teach how to manufacture ham 
and: bacon.” Fortunately there was a Japanese merchant who was kind 
enough to teach us how, so we started a school under his guidance. 
He is the Assistant Professor of the Agricultural University in Tokyo, 
and he knows well how to make good ham and bacon. Thus we estab- 
lished a school. The basis of the Co-operative Producers’ Union is the 
farmers, and so in the summer time we go there to the school and 
teach them many things. We teach four subjects, 27 hours a month. 
We teach the Sermon on the Mount, the history of the Christian 
Brotherhood, and though we do not teach much about creed and Doc- 
trine, We teach more of the history of Christian love. We also teach 
so-called Biblical Agriculture and Rural Sociology. 
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Because our efforts were successful in this. second:school also, wé 
started three years ago, another experiment near Tokyo. I secured 
a good devoted man, Mr. Fujisaki, who was the Assistant Professor of 
Horticulture in the Agricultural University of Tokyo. He started a 
small experimental station of his own—only one acre—but all through 
the year there are seven or eight students who come to learn from him 
how to do practical work under his supervision. We have two kinds 
of schools for the farmers around Tokyo. While they learn sewing, 
the girls receive some recompense, so their parents are willing to send 
their girls to Mrs. Fujisaki. At night the boys come and study under 
the guidance of Mr. Fujisaki. This is their daily program for about 
7 months of each year. When they are very busy in summer we stop 
the school. But the influence is great, for as a result we have nearly 
thirty boys and girls coming to study the Bible. 

It is very difficult ih tne country places to persuade the people to 
become Christians. As you know, Buddhism is very deeply rooted in 
the rural areas in Japan. It takes at least three years before one 
may hope for results. In the beginning they just look at us to see 
whether we are honest fellows or not. Then they think that we are 
harmless; finally, they think that maybe they can learn something 
from us. So, after three years of our long service, these villagers 
come to learn from us the contents of the Bible, and at the end of 
the three years a few young fellows become Christians. 

The fathers are the last people to become Christians. The girls 
are very meek and gentle and are the first to believe. When the girls 
become Christian, the mothers have some excuse. They say, “My 
daughter has become a Christian , and I want to follow in her foot- 
steps. She supports us.” That is the kind of excuse they give to the 
neighbours. Then the boys come. So they come: girls, mothers, and 
boys. In Japan Christians do not smoke or drink. It is very difficult 
for these farmers to give up drinking and smoking, so they are the 
last to become Christians. 

I have many engagements in Japan. I am busier than I have 
been in Australia. I am sorry to say, that should you come to Japan, 
I would have rather a poor chance to see you. In the morning I must 
write: fiction stories; in the afternoon I go around to organize co- 
operative associations; in the evening I am a preacher. When they 
ask me whether I am rather tired with this speaking in Australia, I 
say, “Oh, no! Not a bit! I am busier in Japan.” 

I need many helpers. I keep about five secretaries around me all 
the time—personal secretaries—because while I am preaching and 
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writing for papers, I must translate books to combat communism. I 
~ have many friends who asssist me, mostly graduates of universities, 
and so I ask them to pick up many good books, and translate them 
into Japanese and print them. Then I ask the Christians of Japan 
to read these scientific books in order to be able to combat commun- 
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Really in Japan we have a battle front, and all the time we are 
fighting, fighting. When we have natural calamities, we must get 
friends to go out and help the sufferers. On the other hand we must 
write books to broadcast the Christian message, so you can imagine 
how busy we are. Some Japanese Christians and foreign missionaries 
in Japan kindly organized the Kagawa Fellowship. About 150 mis- 
sionaries joined, and they are helping me. Though I am a Presbyterian 
minister, Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Anglican and rep- 
resentatives of nearly all the different missions are in the Kagawa 
Fellowship. Miss Helen Topping, my private secretary, and her parents 
are Baptists; Dr. Axling, who wrote my biography, is a Baptist. Be- 
cause I have such sympathy, from the missionaries I wish to help 
them. So I visit their fields and help all denominations. Especially 
at this time I am putting more energy into the rural area, because the 
farmers are beginning to be awakened. Ten years ago it was difficult; 
but because communism came, and then retreated, the people are 
awakening to the Christian message. 

On the other hand, the materialistic forces in J apan are organiz- 
ing, and we have difficult times. Because the Primary Schools teach 
that Christianity is a bad religion, some of the farmers are afraid of 
it. But when the Holy Spirit moves, these hindrances disappear, and 
we have many young men, here and there, coming into the Bible 
Classes. The Lay Leaders who are educated in our Gospel Schools go 
out and teach the Gospel in Sunday Schools. We now have about 100 
Gospel Schools scattered throughout Japan. My prayer is that we 
may have about 1000 churches within 10 years established in the rural 
areas. As I think I told you, we have about 9,600 villages and in them 
only about 10 churches. These churches are very small—you can not 
imagine how small—but we want to form at least 100 groups each 
year, and within 10 years we want to have about 1,000 churches and 
1,000 groups which will be an indigenous Christian population in the 
rural area in Japan. 

We do not write about our program in the newspapers. When we 
do, Buddhism gets busy and stirs up the people in the rural area and 
we are handicapped. So all the time, we go slowly and secretly, and 
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when, we have large groups, then they report our news. When weé 
started the Kingdom of God Movement, we had only 10,000 new bap- 
tisms a year, but after we had the three years campaign, each year 
there was an increase of from 85—90%, and so we think that if we 
pray and work we shall have even greater results. 

“Before I came to Australia we were starting a movement for the 
fishermen. Fishermen and their families number not less than 3,- 
000,000. We have 1,500,000 fishermen going out to the open sea to 
catch fish—probably the biggest fishing poplation in the world. We 
sell fish to China, to the Philipine Islands. The best fishermen in the 
world are Japanese, but almost no missionaries have been engaged in 
evangelism among them. We had one in the past, Captain Bickel, 
who had a Gospel Boat, and who did a splendid work. But after his 
death the boat was taken for mission work in the Philippine Islands. 
Now our prayer is to have a distinctive effort made in behalf of these 
fishermen. 

For miners we have had one movement. There are 400,000 miners 
in Japan, but there has been only one effort made to Christianize them. 
This was under the auspices of the C.M.S. of England. The leader 
of that undertaking was so capable a man that he was called to city 
work and later became pastor of the church in Nagasaki. 

So you see, we have practically no Christian movement among the 
lower classes, or for the peasant class. God wills that we must do 
more and more. We need more lay leaders, so remember the difficul- 
ties of evangelism in Japan, and please pray that God’s blessing may 
rest on the lay leaders, that we may have good lay leaders, and then, 
without needing much money we can further evangelize throughout 
Japan. 

I think you will agree with me that this is indeed a critical period. 
Although the depression may cause you difficulties you must maintain 
the work in the Far East. God will sustain us in our work. 
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”. LOVE OF SOIL, LOVE OF NEIGHBOR, AND LOVE OF GOD 


7 (An address in Koloa, on the island of Kauai, Hawaii, July 11, 1935, 
Today I wish to report developments of the Kingdom of God 
movement in Japan. It was begun for three reasons: (1), The Rus- 
sian communistic movement came to Japan with force. Unsatisfied 
university students, formerly Christian, became communists. About 
50,000 persons, arrested for various political reasons, were put in prison. 
(2) Missionaries were being rapidly thinned out in Japan. (3) The 
annual increase in the number of Christians was entirely too small. 

We started with three objectives, (1) Spiritual Evangelism, (2) 
Educational Evangelism, (3) Industrial Evangelism. We desired a 
united effort of all Christians. 

Spiritual Evangelism 

There were then about 200,000 Protestant Christians with about 
1,800 churches and chapels. We worked mainly for middle-class peo- 
ple in cities and towns. There are about 9,600 villages and they have 
only 10 churches among them. Half of Japan’s population. is in the 
country, so rural evangelism is greatly needed. 

Officially the Kingdom of God Movement closed last ‘December. 
The churches increased during the five years in strength and in mem- 
bership: there were 100,000 (50%) more Christians. A committee. of 
15 was elected to work for a united church, and a public union meeting 
was held this February in Tokyo. We are moving towards union. 
The renewed life in Christianity stimulated the other religions. The 
Osaka Mainichi (Daily) has a Sunday section for religion and they give 
half a page to Christianity. There are more than two million copies 
circulated. 

In 1789 Wesley’s revival saved England from revolution: so Japan 
will be saved from revolution if there is a vital religious life in her. 

Educational Evangelism 

Japan’s government so emphasizes education that 99% of the 
children are in school, i.e. about ten million. There are about 230,- 
000 private schools, mostly non-Christian. Many work against 
Christianity because they are prejudiced. One cause for prejudice is 
the statement in their histories that 350 years ago the Roman Catho- 
lics were traitors. There are many Christian high schools and uni- 
versities and those for girls are a wonderful success. Among thirteen 


cabinet ministers seven had Christian wives, graduates of mission 
schools! 
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Christianity has been advancing among the middle class but not 
among the farmers. Yet without the farmers the nation can not 
become Christian. So nine years ago I started the Farmers’ Gospel 
Schools. In them we teach (1) Bible (chiefly the Sermon on the 
Mount), (2) “Biblical Agriculture”, Christian Brotherhood and Rural 
Sociology. 

I will explain “Biblical Agriculture”. Doesn’t Kaui need it too? 

Japan is 85% mountainous. Of her 170,000 square miles only 15% 
is tillable. Eden had the “Tree of Life’. Have we a tree of life? We 
must eat protein, fat, starch, and vitamins. They are all in English 
walnuts! The university professors in Japan have planted timber, 
timber, timber! and the farmers have been starving! We are planting 
trees with edible seeds and fruits. 

In the Hawaian islands you have about four million acres of land, 
one million of them in sugar cane. I wish you would plant trees on 
the other three million. God promised Abraham a land flowing with 
milk and honey. I am writting a serial, “A. Land Where Milk and 
Honey Flow”. 

With our sixty-nine million people in our small land we really 
haven’t room for sizable cows! In New Zealand they have one sheep 
per acre. We sometimes have two and a half babies per acre! But 
on our 85% mountainous lands we should put milk-goats! Consider 
the Bible again, Abraham offered a goat for his dear son. In Judges 
Samson’s mother got goat milk for him. That’s why he grew so 
strong! Cows eat 40% weeds but goats eat 90% weeds. Put them on 
the mountains! Switzerland has the best goats and we are getting the 
best of hers—Sahnen and Toggenburg goats. Roquefort cheese is 
made from goat milk. We can have cheese, and milk. to drink. 
Then we plant trees. They blossom. Bees come for the flower and 
they make honey. Then we have a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Biblical agriculture is vertical—three stories: tree seeds and fruits in 
the second story, bees and honey in the third. 

Jesus speaks of pruning and of the selection of seeds; Paul speaks 
of grafting. In Revelation by the beautiful river grow 12 kinds of 
trees and the people eat the fruits! The leaves are for healing. No 
temptation of the snake! Biblical agriculture! 

Our Farmers Gospel Schools run about a. month. We wish to 
carry the schools longer but we have not the money. We have 100 
schools. Boys who receive the higher education want to go to Hono- 
lulu and stay! But we teach the beauty of nature and keep them. We 
teach Love of Soil, then Love of Neighbor, and then Love of God. 
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Love of Neighbor—Co-operatives. 


In 1844 in England 28 weavers started their consumers co-opera- 
tive. Now England has about six million in her consumers co- 
operatives. The organization of consumers’ co-operatives has greatly 
helped our poor miners and farmers. 

Altogether we have 5,200,000 members of co-operatives in Japan. 
We have (1) Credit co-operatives, (2) Marketing Co-operatives, (3) 
Utility Co-operatives, and (4) Consumers’ Co-operatives. 

When we give charity it takes much money. I suppose I have 
been giving too much to the slums. I discovered I could start credit 
co-operatives. The pawn shops in Tokyo are run by money sharks. I 
started a credit-pawn-shop-bank co-operative in Honjo. Reiffeisen 
has given us the model! 

There are 1000 fishermen in Honolulu; they are very poor. They 
can not buy good ships. They could get a good boat by having a credit 
co-operative. The poor farmers in Japan and Hawaii could buy their 
lease rights if they got credit co-operatives. You buy cabbages from 
California. The Japanese in Hawaii produce delicious cabbages but 
have no means of transporting them. By aid of a credit co-operative 
they could get, for $3,000, a boat, run by crude oil, and sell better cab- 
bages than the Californian ones. 

Japanese experts on agriculture and industry lay great stress upon 
having little factories. For instance, we produce six million harmo- 
nicas being second only to Germany. In Hamamatsu there are fac- 
tories where country girls go and learn to tune harmonicas. Then 
they earn. (When they go home and have their babies they tune them 
to sleep with harmonicas.) Harmonicas are shipped to America for 
the Christmas trade. In the small factories there are air, sunlight, 
plenty of food. 

Finally we should have health insurance co-operatives as Den- 
mark does. In Japan there is compulsory health insurance for labor- 
ers. When they are sick they can get two months pay. So they be- 
come voluntarily sick! I have now established hospitals on the co- 
operative principal. Doctors have opposed these because they make 
less themselves. It is possible by the medical co-operatives to greatly 
reduce the cost to the poor of operations and medicines. I wish also 
to establish voluntary health insurance instead of compulsory. 

So my burning desires are: A hundred new churches a year! Love 
of Soil, Love of Neighbor. and Love of God! 
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CO-OPERATION 


If religion will supply cooperatives with the dynamic for action, 
cooperatives will supply religion with the technique for the achieve-- 


ment of brotherhood. 
We recommend the reading of two books by vastly different 


American authors—one an eminent economist and the other a famous 
missionary. The economist, Stuart Chase, says in one sentence in his 
book ‘Mexico: a Study of two Americans’ that many conservative 
statesmen and bankers as well as keen economists agree that co- 
operative societies provide the only real solution to the bankruptcy of 
the American farmer. The missionary, Stanley Jones stresses the 
necessity of cooperatives frequently in his book, ‘Christ’s Alternative 
to Communism.’ The former sees clearly from an economic stand- 
point that only through co-operation can our society survive and the 
latter perceives the same truth from a Christian view point. 

Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa agrees with both men. In a recent letter 
to America, he stated his views very clearly .. . . “As you know 
I am much interested in the organization of Cooperative societies be- 
cause I believe that only through them can the necessary economic 
foundation of world peace be laid. These cooperatives must be im- 
bued with the ideals of Christian love and service. It follows, then 
that I am interested in speaking to already existing cooperative or- 
ganizations as well as to church groups. Some how these two groups 
must be brought together to the end that the cooperatives become 
Christian and the churches become cooperative. . . . . In these 
days of rampant militarism and nationalism in many places in the 
world we must do our utmost to lay a foundation of Christian love and 
international cooperation.” 

Letters from friends in Canada and America reveal a deep long- 
ing on the part of many for this rapprochement between Christian 
forces and economic groups. . . . One writes, “I have just been 
attending the Institute on Cooperation promoted by the Eastern Co- 
operative League. Only one speaker, Dr. Butterfield had any vision 
of a religious phase to this movement. All the other speakers em- 
phasized solely the economic motive. I realized when I saw the 
materialistic conception which many have of the movement, how 
great is the need of the message of Dr. Kagawa. If we in the U.S. 
approach this only from the financial profit motive it will be a 


failure.” 
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New Zealand and Australia are rapidly awakening to the need of 
a cooperative society and this is as might be expected in countries so 
closely in touch with the Mother country, the birthplace of the Roch- 
dale pioneers whose cooperative fundamentals have . been little 
changed in the more than one hundred years since the formation of 
their first Cooperative venture.” 

An Australian writes. . . . “To quite a large number of people 
in Melbourne he (Kagawa) opened up a new realm of sociology, and 
he has created a very real desire amongst that group of people to learn 
more about Cooperatives and about the possibilities of the Coopera- 
tives within Australia. When we faced up to this problem of know- 
ing more, we were up against the problem of literature on Coopera- 
tion. From all sides I have been asked where literature can be 
SECULCUNIMS Ki JEticm 2 

The secretary of the New Zealand Co-operative Alliance in a long 
letter gives a very complete résumé of Cooperative activities in that 
country. . . . .“The New Zealand Co-operative Alliance occupies 
in New Zealand, I imagine, somewhat the same position as your own 
organisation in Japan. It was established a little over a year ago as 
a central organisation for the promotion of Co-operation Societies, and 
to spread the ideal and practice of Co-operation by education and 
propaganda. Its promoters firmly believe that a’change to a more 
equitable social system is possible by evolution by means of the Co- 
operative organization, and that revolution is an unnecessary evil.” 

“As might be expected in a country so closely in: touch with 
England, the home of Co-operation, the Co-operative system was 
early introduced into this country. Co-operative Dairy Factories and 
attempted consumen societies date back to the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Strangely enough while producer Co-operation in the dairy 
industry flourished, most consumer societies were unsuccessful.» The 
out-standing exception is Runanga, a@ little mining town on the West 
Coast which in the years since its establishment of +a Co-operative 
Society in 1907 has had more than 170,000 returned: to:it in. dividend. 
The effect upon the standard of living of the people can easily. be 
imagined. The Society, too, has helped the town through strikes and 
depressions even as it is helping them to-day. Moreover largely owing 
to the training in self-education many of the younger Co-operators 
have names for themselves in the world outside, as leaders of political 
and social thought. 

“About 1920 an attempt was made to form a central organisation 
and many new societies were formed, but largely owing to the ambi- 
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tious nature of the scheme, and the lack of a proper buying organisa- 
tion, this ended in failure and in 1933 only five of the consumer socie- 
ties remained. There were many Co-operative Dairy Factories but in 
the prosperous years the majority of these had kept the letter and 
organisation of Co-operation but had lost the spirit. The promoters 
of the Co-operative Alliance, therefore, aimed at instilling the ideals 
of true Co-operation into these consumer and producer societies al- 
ready established, and promoting consumer Co-operation so that the 
ideal of the Co-operative Commonwealth of goods produced by Co- 
operative members consumed by Co-operative members with its con- 
sequent elimination of anti-social competition, might be realised. In 
this we are fortunate in that our President Mr. C. H. Backhouse is also 
managing director of the National Dairy Association. This is a well 
established central buying organization for a very large number of 
Co-operative Dairy Factory and kindred organizations. We hope that 
before long the connection between the producer and consumer move- 
ments will be even closer. We also are in close touch with the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society in England, the agency for whose goods is 
helped by the National Dairy Association. 

“Before attempting to inaugurate any new societies a thorough 
survey of the history of Co-operation in New Zealand was made in an 
attempt to eliminate all possible causes of previous failure. The result 
has been that, though all has not been plain! sailing,:a new and suc- 
cessful consumer society has been established on a firm basis on an 
average of about once every six weeks during the past year. The ever 
increasing demand for propaganda and assistance is an indication 
that Co-operation is the coming organization in New Zealand, espe- 
cially among the farming community which has already been intro- 
duced to the Co-operative idea and where the present depression has 
produced a tremendous revolution of thought. 

“You may have noticed that in the above brief résumé of Co- 
operation in this country no mention has been made of Christianity. 
The reason is not far to seek. For various reasons, which I think 
you can imagine, the Co-operative movement, while putting into prac- 
tice the principles of the New Testament, has found it better to remain 
strictly non-sectarian and non-political; but I do not think that any 
real Co-operators doubt that in the Co-operative Movement they have 
found the economic expression of the Christian injunction’ to “love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” 

Japan has many activities to report. The Central Cooperative 
Association had a five year plan to strengthen the forces of the co- 
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operative movement and have exceeded their expectations but with 
this growth has come the to-be-expected opposition. This opposition 
has legislated against Consumers’ Co-operatives in some cities but it 


should be a sign of rejoicing to the leaders of the cooperative move- 
ment. 


THE COOPERATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Japanese love chrysanthemums. 
They grow and tend any number of 
varieties and each year many great 
chrysanthemum exhibitions are held. 
To the foreigner, there is no more 
interesting species than the long 
trailing variety. In this cartoon, 
(copied from the Christmas number 
of the Overseas Asahigraph) we see 
an unusual specimen and soon per- 
ceive that it is the result of co- 
operation! Apartment houses are ugly 
places at best but think how their 
beauty might be enhanced by a little 
cooperation! The bare facts of most 
countries are ugly enough but think 
how their value and beauty, too would 
be increased by cooperation! With- 
out meaning to be sacriligious but in 
all seriousness might we paraphrase 
the prophet Isaiah’s words as pro- 
phetic of the age of Christian co- 
operation, “ ... and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose... . 
es Strengthen ye the weak hands and 
é r confirm the feeble knees... And 
the parched ground shall become a pool: and the thirsty land springs 
OL Watvelen tia. sat And an highway shall be there and a way... . the 
wayfaring men though fools shall not err therein ...... they shall 
obtain joy and gladness and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 
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TEN COOPERATORS 


Dr. and Mrs. Kagawa have many consecrated. co-workers and each 
one deserves recognition. Because it is obvious that there is not space 
in which to do this, ten only have been chosen. Their pictures are 
grouped around Dr. and Mrs. Kagawa. 


Mrs. Kagawa To know Dr. Kagawa is to love not only him but also 

his wife. In a beautiful tribute to her he said, “She is 
well named Haruko (Springtime). With her I live always in the 
beauty, strength and marvel of the Spring.” One might describe Mrs. 
Kagawa as not only an inspiration to her husband but also as his 
Prime Minister with two portfolios, Minister of Home Affairs and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ! 

During the absence of Dr. Kagawa and Mr. Ogawa in Australia, 
New Zealand and Hawaii Professor Nakayama of Meiji Gakuin’ sup- 
plied the pulpit of\ Matsuzawa Church, of which Kagawa is founder 
and Ogawa is pastor. But Mrs. Kagawa had charge of each service. 
With her unassuming dignity and grace and her accepted place in the 
affairs of the church,—she was the person most fitted to preside. 

Many heart-sore, discouraged weary! women come to her for help. 
If they come for help and advice, they find a sympathetic hearing. 
If they seek refuge from exploiting relative or employers they find it 
in her home. A recent inquiry elicited the information that her house- 
hold numbered 27, several of whom were girls who had come to her 
from the unbearable life of cafes or houses of ill-fame. She conducts 
a private employment agency for these people and last year inter- 
viewed over 300 people. 

Mrs. Kagawa’s story must later be written more fully. It will 
show that she is indeed “The worthy helpmeet of a great man.” 

Stories of Mr. Sugiyama, M.P. and Mr. Masuzaki have been pre- 
viously recorded. Mr. Masuzaki is the hero of the booklet, “Salting 
the Earth” (by H. and H. F. Topping). Something of Mr. Sugiyama’s 
life and work is found in the April number of the Kagawa Fellowship 
Bulletin. Neither story exhausts the reports of the “good works” of 
these men, but they must suffice for the time being. 


Genjiro Yoshida Mr. Yoshida is head of the Shikanjima Settlement 

in Osaka. He graduated from commercial school 
and prior to entering business for himself, entered the employ of a 
local bookseller. Perhaps he was influenced by the books he read 
there; at any rate, he became a Christian during his days at the book- 
shop. Soon afterwards he decided for the Christian ministry and 
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entered the Presbyterian Seminary in Tokyo. Reading Kagawa’s 
“The Controversy about the Life of Christ” was the beginning of his 
desire to associate himself in work with the author. At the same 
time his fiancee was attending a Bible training school in. Yokohama 
with Mrs, Kagawa. Upon graduation Mr. Yoshida held a pastorate 
for a short time, but left it when Dr. Kagawa gave him the opportunity 


to study in America, at Columbia University. ‘On his return he be- 
gan work in the small church that was the beginning of the Shikan- 
jima Settlement. 

The Settlement is a beehive of activity, reaching in many ways 
the people of the neighborhood, who are for the most part engaged in 
the 10 factories in the vicinity. Mr. Yoshida, while capably directing 
all, has never lost his evangelistic zeal; and while the Settlement cares 
for its people physically, mentally and spiritually, most emphasis is 
laid on, spiritual needs. 


In Kobe may be found the Shinkawa Settlement, 
a stone’s throw from the very house in which Dr. 
Kagawa began his life in the slums. Masaru Takeuchi, the director 
of the work here, is one of the most interesting workers on Kagawa’s 
staff. He was born into a humble but respectable family. His father 
was a prospector who lost everything when Masaru was still very 
young, Hard and difficult days were their lot, and the father, always 
restless, could not settle down to the task of caring for his family. 
He became a fortune-teller, wandering around the country and leav- 
ing his wife and family to shift alone. Young Masaru when nine 
years of age, became a vendor of patent medicine. As soon as he 
graduated from primary school he began to work in an enamel fac- 
tory. His mother helped support her family by making pearl buttons 
in her home, a task at which young Masaru helped at night He saw 
the possibilities of this work, and soon had his own brother making 
buttons, and employed other boys too. 

The fortune-telling father found his way back now and then, and 
on one of his visits happened to erect his stand near that of a young 
preacher who came every night to preach to the street crowds. The 
youthful zeal of the young man attracted the fortune-teller, who on 
more than one occasion told his customers that what they needed was 
not his advice, but the message of the young evangelist. Finally he ap- 
proached the preacher, told him of his son and the group working at 
the button business, and asked him to go and preach to them. The 
preacher gladly assented. 


Masaru Takeuchi 
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So it was that Masaru Takeuchi heard the Gospel for the first time 
and met Toyohiko Kagawa,—for the preacher was none other than he. 
Masaru had always been an exemplary lad and the preaching that 
he heard awakened his interest. He soon became an eager inquirer. 
In him Kagawa recognized great possibilities. So he not only taught 
him the Bible but also subjects studied in Middle School. In order to 
be taught, Masaru had to come to Kagawa before he went to his 
work; this meant that the lessons took place at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. After a time Masaru went to live with Kagawa. He was soon an 
assistant at the street meetings. The good character of the boy de- 
veloped more and more. His employer wanted to adopt him as his 
own son, but Takeuchi preferred to be with Kagawa. As before, his days 
were spent in the enamel factory and his evenings in study and evan- 
gelism. Kagawa was his teacher, preacher, leader and friend. When 
Kagawa went to America for study, he left Takeuchi in his place. 
During that time, the enamel factory failed and Takeuchi was with- 
out work some time. To Kagawa’s surprise, he found on his return 
that Takeuchi had become a Communist. Kagawa set about to find 
a remedy and did so by starting a * brush factory for Takeuchi and 
others. The factory failed at the end of three years. It cost Kagawa 
heavily, but it paid in accomplishing the conversion of Takeuchi. 

After this venture Takeuchi began to give his time to helping the 
unemployed in Kobe. In this way he became acquainted with the 
Employment Bureau, and finaily attained the position of Chief there. 
He still occupies this position. A few years ago one of his subordi- 
nates absconded with several thousands of yen. Takeuchi felt his re- 
sponsibility as head of the department and resigned. To resign was 
one thing, but to leave was another, for the laborers in whose interests 
he had worked so long refused to let him go. Over 1,000 of them 
signed a petition asking that he be retained. The city was glad to 
keep the man who originated their laborers’ insurance plan, a plan 
which has been copied in many other places. 

Mr. Takeuchi is the head of Kagawa’s Kobe Settlement, but he 
receives no remuneration. He is the preacher of the Settlement 
Church, but he draws no salary. He is a Christian who gladly offers 
his all for Christ. | 

* Note: This brush factory is well-described in “Listening to the Walls.” 
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Dr. Yaeko Shiba If you visit the clinic at the Kobe Settlement, yout 

will find it in charge of a capable looking woman 
doctor, who resembles Mrs. Kagawa and that is only natural for she is 
her younger sister, 

When Mrs. Kagawa before her marriage, became a Christian, she 
met with great opposition from her little sister, Yaeko. Yaeko felt that 
her sister was disloyal to her ancestors and to her country when she 
took up this foreign religion. This opposition continued even after her 
sister’s marriage to Kagawa. But the love and devotion that could win 
the hearts of the hardened slum dwellers could not but soften the 
heart of a young girl, and little by little Yaeko found herself attracted 
to the work of her sister and brother-in-law. Kagawa realized her 
splendid gifts and decided to help her to a better use of them. Yaeko 
had graduated from primary school but had not been privileged to go 
any higher. At the insistence of Kagawa she entered the Kinjo Girls’ 
School in Nagoya. This was no easy thing to do for she was over 
twenty, but because she was specially able, she entered the second year 
class and so cut short her five year course by one year. From high 
school, she went to Tokyo Women’s Medical College where she grad- 
uated. Returning to Kobe, she served as intern and later as assistant 
in a) big hospital, giving much time to the settlement. For over ten 
years she has conducted a clinic there. 

Do you want to know about Cooperative 
stories? Ask Mr. Kidachi. Do you want to 
know about Cooperative Unions? Ask Mr. Kidachi. Do you want to 
know about National Cooperative Association? Ask Mr. Kidachi. We 
asked Mrs. Kagawa about Mr. Kidachi and she told us the following: 

About the time Yoshimichi Kidachi left primary school, his family 
went to Korea where they lived until he was nineteen. He worked in 
the court house there and attended night school where he studied 
commerce and law. Upon his return to Kobe, he obtained work at the 
Hashimoto Ship Yards. Again he attended night school, this time 
studying technical subjects. About four years after this, a strike 
occurred at the Hashimoto Ship Yards at which time Kidachi quit 
work. Some time before this, he had heard Kagawa give some lectures 
at gatherings of laborers, and now he went to visit him. The result of 
this visit was to begin work with Kagawa. Always careful about his 
appearance and his language, he was a real novelty in the slums. 
They marvelled at the immaculate youth in the midst of their filth 


Yoshimichi Kidachi 


and squalor. 
When Dr. Kagawa started the Kobe Consumers’ Cooperative store, 
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—his first venture in that line—it was Kidachi who carried many of 
the burdens. Kagawa was the president and Kidachi the manager. 

In 1923, after the Great Earthquake, when Kagawa came to-help 
in the rehabilitation and reconstruction plans of the city of Tokyo, 
Kidachi came with him. They began relief work in Honjo, a district 
where distress was greatest, and where vice and Communism had 
gained a strong foothold. The story of their experiences during those 
gruelling months would make a volume in itself. Their relief work 
resulted in the establishment of the Honjo Settlement, with Kidachi . 
at its head. The work of the Settlement has so changed the appear- 
ance and character of the district that a recent visitor from abroad 
expressed disappointment that the surroundings showed so little 
evidence of poverty or distress ! 

Seichi Fujisaki Dr. Kagawa preaches love of God, love of neighbor 

and love of soil.. The first two are easily demon- 

strated in preaching places and settlements but the third is not ‘so 

easily done. However, when Dr. Kagawa found Seichi Fujisaki, he- 
found a man who could and does demonstrate all three. 

Mr. Fujisaki is) a graduate of the Imperial College of Agriculture, 
but he is no theoretical, dressed up expert. He is in charge of Dr: 
Kagawa’s small experimental farm in the outskirts of Tokyo. He is 
in constant demand at the many Farmers’ Gospel Schools throughout 
Japan, but is a practical farmer. He and his wife live like the farm 
folk about them. On a visit to their simple home, one day in the sum- 
mer, it was noticed with what effort they kept the flies from the rooms; 
without screens, which can be purchased very easily. ‘Mr. Fujisaki 
said, “If we were to have screens in our house the neighbors would 
think that we were too particular and city-like and they might begin 
to mistrust us”. So to win the confidence of the farmers and to main- 
tain it, the Fujisakis live as much like them as possible. There is one 
very noticeable difference however. Mr. and Mrs. Fujisaki may dress 
like the farmers of their district, they may live like them too, but they 
do not look like them. Their faces are radiant. They glow with an 
inner light and it is no wonder that their love of God, love of neighbor 
and love of soil is a contagion that is spreading through their district. 

Mr. Fujisaki’s friends are rejoicing with him because he is to be 
the next recipient of the Caroline Macdonald scholarship, which gives 
him study in Toronto, Canada. He is already brushing up on his 
English preparatory to going there two years hence. 

Jibu Osaki Dr. Kagawa is always surprising people with his origi- 
nality. And perhaps nothing -is more surprising to 
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visitors to the Matsuzawa Kindergarten than to see a man teacher. 
It is all the more surprising to find the wife of this man in the role of 
head-teacher. If any one asks about it, Dr. Kagawa answers that he 
thinks a man teacher is essential for the complete education of chil- 
dren. It is not natural for them to live only in a woman’s world. They 
—especially the little boys—must learn fearlessness; their adventurous 
Spirits must not be quelled, and perhaps this order can best be fulfilled 
‘by aman. At any rate, because he was willing tc try out his theory, 
Dr. Kagawa called Mr. Osaki to the task. 

Mr. Osaki met Dr. Kagawa, and for some time lived with the Ka- 
gawas in their slum home. After graduation, he came to Tokyo and 
engaged in literary work, specializing in articles and stories for chil- 
dren. Later when it became known that he was to be married to the 
Head Kindergartner at Kagawa’s Matsuzawa school, he was gladly 
welcomed in as just the one to fill the distinctive position of a man 
teacher. 

Mr. Osaki’s special interest is nature study, and as Dr. Kagawa is 
anxious to revise some of the kindergarten methods to allow for more 
nature study, it was fortunate when Mr. Osaki’s services were avail- 
able for the Matsuzawa Kindergarten. 


Here is a human fountain pen. A pen that 
pours forth not only books but self-sacrificing 
devotion and heartfelt cooperation. She is Miss Kenko Yoshimoto. 
Miss Yoshimoto graduated from St. Margaret’s (Episcopal) School 
for Girls in the spring of 1923. While in school, she read some of Dr. 
Kagawa’s books and was much impressed by them. She and three of 
her friends formed a club which they called the “Group of Four.” They 
read together and were all especially interested in “Across the Death- 
Line”, the graphic word picture of Kagawa’s life in the slums. In true 
school-girl fashion they wished to have a distinguishing mark of ex- 
clusiveness, so chose to have the characters standing for the name of 
the book, dyed on “furoshiki” (squares of cloth used for wrapping 
parcels). They sent one to Dr. Kagawa anonymously, but it was 
not till long years afterwards that he found out who was the sender. 
Interested as she was, it is not strange that Miss Yoshimoto be- 
came one of the first members of “Yesu no Tomo” (Friends of Jesus) , 


Kenko Yoshimoto 


which was founded in 1922. 
The Great Earthquake of 1923 almost took Miss Yoshimoto’s life. 


She was thrown into a river, and for two days could not escape be- 
cause of the raging fires round about. Even after rescued she was 
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almost unconscious for days. Somehow or other she found Dr. Ka- 
gawa’s relief tent and at once began to help’ with the work there. 
Many devoted helpers came in those days; some stayed for a long 
time, others for a few days. But Miss Yoshimoto is the only one that 
has stayed on until present. After the work of earthquake relief she 
became Dr. Kagawa’s secretary, and has been the amanuensis for some 
forty-five of his books. When Dr. Kagawa is away, there is a little 
“Jet-up” on the pressure of busy days; but when he is at home, writing 
anywhere from three to five serial stories at one time, it is no easy 
task for his secretary. But she makes no complaints. Her day may 
start at seven in the morning and end at twelve at night; still, she 
does not protest. She has given fifteen of the choicest years of a wo- 
man’s life to this service, giving’ up every personal ambition—even to 
acquiring a home of her own. There are plans for her to spend a year 
or two of study in the United States, that she may be still more fitted 
to continue her valuable service. 


Kiyozumi Ogawa Somehow, it seems almost presumptious to intro- 
duce Mr. Ogawa. He is known in America, in 
the Philippines, and in the Southern Hemisphere as Dr. Kagawa’s 
secretary and friend. One feels inclined to resort to superlatives to 
describe him: the most loyal, the truest friend, the most devoted tra- 
veling companion. His devotion to Dr. Kagawa is wonderful to see. 
His is no blind hero-worship, but consecrated service to Christ whom 
he sees loyally served by Kagawa. He believes in Kagawa’s message 
as the best way to usher in the Kingdom of God, and because of it 
joyfully links his life with| Kagawa’s. 

Mr. Ogawa was born in Shikoku, the eoalter of the two southern 
islands. The people of Kochi are noted for their constancy and deter- 
mination. Mr. Ogawa is no exception. During his five years in com- 
mercial school he did not miss one day, even though he once suffered 
a broken arm. His scholastic record was equally as good. Soon after 
graduation he went to America and entered business. He was already 
a Christian before he left Japan, and soon after his arrival in the 
States identified himself with the church. Although successful in 
business, he was not satisfied and decided that he must become a 
Christian worker. He gave up his business and entered college. Gra- 
duating from the University of Southern California, he attended 
Oberlin and graduated from the Theological Seminary there. He re- 
turned to California and became pastor of the Japanese Union Church 
in Los Angeles. During his pastorate the church’s present fine build- 
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ing was erected, and to him goes the credit for securing the funds with 
which it was built. Just at the height of Ogawa’s successful pastorate, 
Dr. Kagawa paid a visit to California. Ogawa heard him speak, de- 
cided that he wanted to cast his lot in with Kagawa, and so, as soon 
as it was possible, gave up his church and returned to Japan, and soon 
joined Dr. Kagawa’s staff. . 

Besides serving as Dr. Kagawa’s secretary on his trips abroad, Mr, 
Ogawa is the pastor of Matsuzawa Church, the church commonly 
known as “Dr. Kagawa’s Church.” This church serves 40 or 50 Chris- 
tian families besides a large non-Christian community. Just to be 
the pastor of such a church, alone would be enough for most men. 
But, in addition to ministerial duties, Mr. Ogawa has time for many 
others. To describe him in his official capacity is difficult, but if it be 
true that “friend” is the greatest word in the English language, we 
would use it in its most beautiful implication and say, “Kiyozumi 


Ogawa, FRIEND.” 
I AM GLAD I AM IN THE CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOL 


Mr. Masao Yamada, the writer of 
the following article is a temporary 
resident of Japan. Born in Hawaii, he 
was educated there until he went to 
the United States, where he gradu- 
ated from Auburn Seminary. Return- 
ing to Hawaii, he was appointed by 
the American Board as a missionary 
to the Japanese in Kona. For two 
years Mr. Yamada served this field 
but ever the conviction grew that he 
must have a greater knowledge of 
the Japanese language and customs. 
To obtain this, he received a year’s leave and came to Japan in the 
summer of 1935 for study. Mr. Yamada is first to tell you of his good 
fortune in meeting Dr. Kagawa and Mr. Ogawa just before he left 
Hawaii. He told them of his plans and they responded with a hearty 
invitation to live in Matsuzawa in the Ogawa home. This has put Mr. 
Yamada and his wife in the centre of Kagawa activities and they have 
responded by their enthusiasm and co-operation. Neither of them 
were ever in Japan before but they did not come to pick flaws nor to 
find differences but to learn and love and they have succeeded. In 
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their short time they have probably learned more of Japanese life and 
culture than many a “Second generationer” learns in three or four 
years. But not only have they learned; they have given, and many a 
young person in Matsuzawa will remember this! year as a happy time 
of association with their “cousins” from across the seas. 


Mr. Yamada writes,— 


“The word ‘co-operative’ seems to be in the air. The world as a 
whole is talking of this or that co-operative, and is desirous of learn- 
ing more of them. 


Every intelligent reader knows something of the Consumers Co- 
operatives, at least the words are familiar. But how many have heard 
of a co-operative school? How many know that there is one in Tokyo 
where a short course is given for the benefit of those that want to 
know some of the real problems and the economic principles of the 
cooperatives? 

I first heard of this school while I was at home in Hawaii. I 
longed to become a student of such a school and truly understand the 
co-operative movement. Strange as it seems my longing has been 
more than fulfilled. I met Dr. Kagawa in Hawaii, as he visited those 
tropical isles on his homeward journey from Australia. I told him of 
my great longing to know more of the co-operatives. He smiled and 
the glowing warmth of his heart shone through as he said, “Go to the 
Co-operative School in Tokyo.” I did not know he was the principal, 
but I took his word: as final. 

I came to Japan with great hopes. The co-operative school in 
Honjo, Tokyo, sent me a card, announcing the opening of its fifth, 
short session. Having waited for it, I eagerly registered as a new 
student. 


There were some twenty students on the opening night. They 
were total strangers to me, I had never seen them before. Most of 
them were young men with eager looks in their eyes. There was a 
Chinese student, and two old, grey-haired gentlemen in the circle. 
One by one the self-introductions took place. One humorously said, 
“TI came to the co-operative school to know what the co-operative 
was, so that I could wage a better war against it.” The keen students 
laughed merrily at this real humor, for it was so incongruous. Ex- 
pressing the purpose of all in one sentence, we would say something 
like this, “We came to this school because we know the co-operativve 
way is the only sensible way out of economic restlessness and misery. 
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We want to know the co-operative principles, and its way, in order to 
save our fellowmen who now are bitterly discouraged, hungry and 
afraid.” 

I was put to shame by my ignorance of the importance of co- 
operatives in the economic life of the world. I was also humbled by 
these earnest young men who have not had half my opportunities for 
higher learning, and yet who ‘were already awakened to the problems 
of the social and economic welfare of their fellowmen. I resolved, 
therefore, to begin from the bottom and learn of the co-operatives. 

The classes are held every evening, from seven until nine-thirty. 
The attendants soon found the tie that bound them in a living fel- 
lowship. Deep within was the same common purpose—the will to live 
for others. I was drawn into this fellowship and now feel the ever- 
flowing tide of the co-operative spirit. How different it is from the 
spirit of my seminary classmates! 

I must tell of the lectures and the lecturers. The best come to us. 
This is no exaggeration. Dr. Kagawa, Professor Ono, Honorable Iso 
Abe, Honorable Yanagizawa and sixteen others, all experts in their 
fields, deliver the lectures. In many cases the information given can- 
not be obtained from any other source other than from the lips of the 
lecturers. For instance, Professor Ono’s lecture on the social and 
economic system of the villages of Old Japan, and its points in com- 
mon, with the co-operative movement, is yet to be published in book 
form. Hon. Abe’s lectures are precious bits. Dr. Kagawa’s words are 
never tiring. His idea of the subjective principles of economics is 
best understood when heard directly from him. This is merely a sur- 
face description. There is much more that might be said, but one 
must attend the school to fully understand all. 

It is true that a student is quite often pleasantly surprised. He is 
led to the mountain heights and sees for the first time the city beauti- 
ful below. It may be just a vision yet to be fulfilled, but a vision 
worth having seen. I have been led to the heights and am, made to 
see a new Japan. My blood tingles with gladness to know that now 
in Japan the trail-blazers have gone ahead and have opened up the 
road which will remake society where none will have to suffer poverty 
in the midst of plenty, or fear’ economic depressions. I see also, that 
here the new Japan has in her hand the tool most effective for creat- 
ing world peace. 

Too much can never be said of the thrill and interest which this 
school has given me. I am glad I am in the co-operative school. 


(Nippon Kodo Kumiai Gakko.) 
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Ground Breaking for the Fellowship House Dr. Kagawa Rev. Ogawa 


INTRODUCING MISS JESSIE M. TROUT 
By T. T. Brumbaugh 


It has already been announced that Miss Trout is assigned by the 
United Christian Missionary Society as a full-time worker with Dr. 
Kagawa and that she is as yet the only missionary supported from 
abroad for such service. It is also significant that her support comes 
from the Canadian Churches of this board who are vitally interested 
in Kagawa as a Japanese, in Miss Trout as a Canadian missionary, 
and in the Kingdom of God as a super-national and super-denomi- 
national movement in the hearts of men. 

Miss Trout first came to Japan in 1921 as a missionary of her 
Board. She spent several years in rural evangelistic work in and near 
Akita in northern Japan, and later in Sei-Gakuin, the Disciples’ High 
School for Girls in Tokyo. 

Miss Trout is now at home in the “Fellowship House” which is in 
a suburb of Tokyo within ten minutes walk across the rice-fields to 
the Kagawa home. This Fellowship House was built by Rev. and Mrs. 
Henry Topping, retired Baptist missionaries who, with their daughter, 
Helen Topping, are giving volunteer service in the Kagawa movement. 

The “Kagawa Fellowship” is a group of Christians in Japan who 
are closely cooperating with Dr. Kagawa. The “Fellowship House” is 
a place of devotion and business in the Master’s service, and welcomes 
Kagawa’s guests from all lands. : 
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Although Miss Trout wrote the following article for her denomi- 


national paper in Canada, we asked that we might also have it for 
this issue. 


WORKING WITH KAGAWA 


By JESSIE M. TRouT 


Since the editor of the Canadian Disciple requested me to write 
this article, sometime ago, I have written it many times (in imagina- 
tion). My first intention was to write about the intriguing work of 
a secretary of a world-renowned figure. Even as I write there are 
letters on my desk which tomorrow will find their several ways to 
England, Scotland, France, Austria, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Bel-~ 
gium, China and The United States. These and the stories which 
they represent make each day’s mail interesting, not withstanding 
that they increase the pile of unanswered correspondence. 

From September I have been actively engaged in some of the 
practical work undertaken by Dr. Kagawa and my second plan was 
to tell you something of it. I knew you would be interested in the 
Settlement in Honjo, one of the great industrial districts of Tokyo. 
I go there two days a week to teach, and have a club with the girls in 
the home-makers school. This school was started several years ago 
because Dr. Kagawa felt that people could not be helped unless their 
homes were improved and that this could only be done by training the 
women and girls to be good home-makers and mothers. Most of the 
girls could) not afford to go to regular high schools but the course in 
the Settlement school is only three years. There are many interest- 
ing activities in the institution that I knew would be of interest, but 
again my plans underwent a change. 

My third idea, then, was to tell you about some of the translating 
that falls to my lot. All fall I tried to hear Dr. Kagawa as often as 
I could and take stenographic reports of his addresses. It took some 
training to get my words and thoughts to do the acrobatic sumers- 
aults that were necessary to twist Japanese sentences into English and 
get them written before the speaker had gotten too far away; and 
sometimes he eluded me. All those notes are waiting to be transcribed 
into readable English. I have started to translate Dr. Kagawa’s new 
novel “Christ” which is appearing serially in one of the better maga- 
zines. It is most interestingly written and will be eagerly read by the 
Western world if it is well translated. And that leads me to say what 
I have said elsewhere, “the way of the translator is hard,” and one’s 
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vocabulary seems very paltry and inadequate when it comes to inter- 
preting exactly, thoughts expressed in another tongue. . 

Perhaps it is this bit of translating, or maybe it is a closer asso- 
ciation, or again it may be that because Dr. Kagawa is going to spend 
two weeks in Canada in the Spring, I have decided to abandon all 
three of my plans and to tell you, rather, something of the under- 
lying principles and philosophies motivating Dr. Kagawa’s teaching 
and work. 

May I start by quoting the closing sentences in an address on 
International Cooperation by Dr. Kagawa. “Christians must be 
awakened; they think that they are alright if they observe certain 
customs and manners, but they forget the Lord’s prayer. In it Jesus 
taught us to pray first, for bread, second, for forgiveness (of the sins 
of the competitive world), third, for emancipation (from social evils) .” 
It is because Kagawa believes that Jesus meant us to help answer 
this prayer in our own lives that he is so in earnest about trying to 
effect changes that will accomplish this. In another address he said 
that the Kingdom of God Movement hac three objectives, first, 
Spiritual Evangelism; second, Educational Evangelism; third, Indus- 
trial Evangelism; and the result of these three well done, would be 
International Goodwill and Cooperation. 

Spiritual Evangelism is the kind to which we are more or less 
used. It is the preaching which we get in our churches—good, too, and 
necessary. Dr. Kagawa does not neglect it. He preaches straight 
Evangelistic sermons. One of the most telling messages which I 
heard from him was “Christ as seen by John the disciple.” In it he 
preaches his one theology—God, sin, salvation. God is Love; sin is 
lack of love; salvation is practice of love. As he says “It is so simple, 
I cannot understand how anyone can fail to comprehend.” 

But just to preach ‘Love’ and not to live it in every phase of life 
is not the whole of the ‘Good News.’ There is a crying need for Chris- 
tion educators, Christian doctors and nurses, Christians in all the pro- 
fessions. In a country like Japan where education is prized by all, 
professional people have a wide prestige and a Christian intelligentia 
would yield an immeasurable influence. This calls for Christian 
schools and colleges. These must not be too large, for the result is 
lack of personal contact and the tendency to employ other than Chris- 
tian teachers. It means that an effort must be made to reach the 
country teacher and doctor, and because in many districts there is no 
doctor, it implies the necessity of training and persuading devoted 
men and women to go to country places. 
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In the West we have, perhaps, given some attention to these forms 
of Evangelism but I wonder if we have given enough study to the third 
objective, Industrial Evangelism! If so, would we have known depres- 
sion, relief and bread-lines? Dr. Kagawa’s anwser would be ‘No.’ And 
if we could be persuaded that participation in the Cooperative Move- 
ment would be the answer, we would see these three evils disappear 
in reverse order, bread lines, relief, and lastly depression. This is no 
theory with Dr. Kagawa for he has tried and is trying it and finding 
that it works. It applies to all phases of life as we shall see and it is 
because of his firm belief in its efficacy that he is willing to spend 
eight months away from his loved Japan (at a time when he feels she 
needs him) to help other nations in their time of distress.. 

When: one missionary was told that Dr. Kagawa was going to 
speak for Cooperative groups and help organize them, if necessary, 
he said “What a mistake! America needs a gospel message.” And I 
can imagine Kagawa answering “What is the gospel message?” Is it 
not good tidings to the poor, and did not Jesus himself teach them to 
pray for bread? Christian Cooperatives are but an answer +to that 
prayer.” 

Dr. Kagawa has made a careful analysis of the principles of life. 
There are seven. These principles are the seven elements of the theory 
of value. (1) Life; (2) Power; (3) Change; (4). Growth; (5) 
Selection; (6) Law; (7) Purpose. These are but other words for the 
very common phases of life. 


| ee e oe Foe eee ee ee ee ee eee The Home. 
IPOWeET CON sa DOUL. <n B ae bones chance naaene Daily Work. 
(GAGE) OER eae ee ee eee eee Market,—Guilds. 
ROPE O WIG oe eerste ne cece ar ested wate lene x cook Efficiency. 
Selection ee Pome mle Occupation. 
Tsien eee et reat shy, Come Stal we hope: eet Government. 
IPUEDOSCROGEAIMN ...2..2. 4.22 nk Culture. 


Spiritual Evangelisation may be said to cover all of these prin- 
ciples of life, but in a very’ special sense it surely is vitally related to 
life and purpose. . Educational evangelization deals directly with life, 
selection, law and purpose. And Industrial Evangelization is definitely 
concerned with power, change, growth and selection. 

It may or may not be coincidence that Cooperatives are divided 
into seven kinds, and it may be a bit far-fetched to try. to make the 
different Cooperatives cover the seven elements of value but they do 
seem to meet every need of life. They are Producers, Marketing, 
Credit, Consumers, Utility, Mutual Aid and Insurance. 

It is best to first organize a Credit Cooperative Society. We hear 
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much of Credit these days and people in Canada are much attracted. 
by the Douglas Credit System. If work through Credit Cooperatives 
this system would be alright, but it is built on sand because it advo- 
cates the issuance of paper money. Credit does not mean gold or 
silver. It means assurance of life, maintenance of livelihood, oppor- 
tunity of marketing, power to grow, selective power, law abiding 
power, and aim of life. Credit means national characteristics. “When 
Canada realizes this and builds her Credit system (Douglas or other- 
wise) on the seven kinds of Cooperatives, I prophecy her success.”* 

From the organization of national Cooperatives involving all 
phases of life, Dr. Kagawa would have us take another step and 
organize an International Cooperative. The five causes of war are, 
first, population; second, problems of raw materials; third, national 
loans; fourth, transportation; fifth, commercial policies. “If we could 
solve the entanglements arising from these five points with loving- 
kindness through an international Cooperative which handles prob- 
lems without exploitation we could overcome war.” 

As a beginning, Dr. Kagawa advocates the forming of an economic 
league. This league would be sectional, having groups such as a 
Pacific Group, the Atlantic Group, the Latin-American Group, etc. 
He suggests that the League of Nations should have charge of this and 
that they should do three things. First, establish sectional economic 
leagues within the League (these leagues to meet once every year). 
Second, under the auspices of the League to have these form a world 
council. Third, this world council to become an International Co- 
operative Union with a central bank. If each of the sixty-five League- 
member countries put in one million dollars there would be a capital 
of sixty-five million dollars. This would abolish speculation in foreign 
markets, exchange would be stabilized, dumping would be done away 
with, and the problem of tariffs settled. 

But Dr. Kagawa is the first one to recognize that these things 
cannot be accomplished by law or government order nor yet by the 
mere repetition of passive peace sentiments. They involve a changed 
attitude toward life and so he would return to his first premise that 
they should be preached and practised by those who pray the Lord’s 
prayer. 

To be a Christian with Dr. Kagawa means that all of life must be 
dedicated to Christ. Our lives must be used in His service, our mate- 
rial gifts shared with His children, our talents used to bring in His 
Kingdom. 

So working with Kagawa should not mean just writing letters and 
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teaching and translating, but should mean that one is learning to 
practise his ideals. He often says, “LOVE IS CONTAGIOUS” and it 
is. It is so easy to talk of what Kagawa is, says, and does, but how 
useless, unless we try to be what he is. And what is he? In his own 
words to an audience in Manila, “I am simply a servant . 

I don’t like to be called a hero but am rather trying to be a seve 
of humanity.” He has no desire to build up a Kagawa cult but strives 
only to preach Jesus and Him crucified. It is not easy to be like Jesus, 
and it is to Him that Kagawa would have us turn. But it is wonderful 
to have His ideals before us and to feel the glow that comes when 
some small progress has been made toward them. To work with 
Kagawa one does not need to live in Japan. You too may work with 
him for His work is nothing less than trying to make love,—contagious 
love,—the law of life. Let us be workers with Kagawa. 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE KAGAWA FELLOWSHIP RETREAT 


We were delighted to welcome, as 
D a the first guests to “Fellowship House”’ 
two representatives of Australia. One 
of them, Miss Edith Kerr, claims two 
countries, for she is a missionary in 
Korea, but Miss Eileen Woodward, pays 
homage to no land but Australia, ex- 
cept as she loves all, for she is a woman 
of wide missionary vision. 

Miss Woodward is the assistant sec- 
retary in the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions in Victoria. Mr. Henry Mat- 
thews, general secretary of this Board, 
and Miss Woodward did much of the 
arranging of Dr. Kagawa’s trip, and a 
great friendship was formed. When 
Dr. Kagawa heard that Miss Woodward was planning to visit the 
Victorian Mission stations in Korea, he urged her to put Japan in her 
itinerary. She accepted his invitation and timed her visit to coincide 
with the “Retreat” of the Kagawa Fellowship in November. 


Miss Eileen Woodward 
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The 80 friends at the Retreat came from many lands,—Czecho- 
slovakia, China, Germany, United States, Hawaii, England, Scotland, 
Canada, New Zealand and Japan. In one of her letters Miss Wood- 
ward tells us something of her impressions. 

“We hear so often that anticipation is better than realization, but 
in this instance, realization far exceeded the anticipation, although 
that was great. Since last May, when Dr. Kagawa and the Rev. K. 
Ogawa) were in Melbourne, I have looked forward to attending the 
annual Retreat of the “Kagawa Fellowship.” 

To one coming from far-away Australia it was a unique experi- 
ence to have that opportunity of fellowship with representatives of so 
many nations and countries, so many different denominations, united 
in the same wonderful spirit with each other and with our Master, 
Christ. 

The place of the Retreat was ideal,—in the quiet of the hills away 
from the rush and noise of the great city. As we worshipped to- 
gether, there came into our souls that ‘Peace which passeth all under- 
standing.’ 

I will not attempt to tell what all the meetings meant to me, but 
one of the most precious was the early morning Bible study when Dr. 
Kagawa spoke on the “Initiative of Jesus” challenging us to use our 
own initiatives in His service. I carry back with me the precious ex- 
perience that as we faced the present religious, social and economic 
conditions in Japan and in the world, we found that the task con- 
fronting the Christian Church, although so great, is not an impossible 
one if we, as Christians, are willing! to accept the challenge of Jesus. 


Fellowship House 
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LOCATIONS OF KAGAWA’S WORK 
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LOCATIONS OF KAGAWA’S WORK 


EBEOTSU MURA, 

NORTHERN JAPAN 
TATSUSOBE MURA, 
TOKYO, 


A. Honjo, Settlement, 


B. Credit Union Pawn Shop. 


4, 


C. Consumers’ Cooperative 
Union Store. 


D, Ishiwara Cho, Tokyo, 


E. Nakano Ku, Tokyo, 

F. Hongo Ku, Tokyo, 

G. Setagaya Ku, Tokyo, 

H. Fuchu Machi, Tokyo 
I. Tachikawa Cho, Tokyo 


CHITOSE MURA, 


GOTEMBA, 


EBIE, | 
UMAMIMURA, 


OSAKA, 
A. Shikanjima Settlement, 


B. Shimaya Cho, Osaka, 


Cc. Sumiyoshi Cho, Osaka, 


D. Ikuno, 


| 

we 
nt 
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Farmers Gospel School. 


Farmers Gospel School. 


a. Industrial Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

b. Honjo Church. 

c 


Girls’ Home Makers Training 
School. 
d. Kindergarten. 
e. Garden of Light Nursery 
School. 
f. Training School for Co-opera- 


tive Managers. 


Garden of Love Nursery School. 

Medical Cooperative Association 
Hospital. 

Student Consumers’ Union Head 
Office. (It has 16 branches) 

a. Matsuzawa Church. 

b. Matsuzawa. Kindergarten. 

Mission Chapel. 

Mission Chapel. 

a. Musashino Farmers 
School. 

b. Girls’ Sewing School, 

c. Rural Church. 

Takane Gakuen, Farmers Gospel 
School. 

Mission Chapel. 

Public Nursery. 


Gospel 


Osaka Church. 

Nusery School. 

Dental Clinic. 

Nishi-kujo Public Nursery. 
Hokko Jido Mission Chapel. 
Nursery School. 

Purchasing Guid, Kyoekisha. 
(Juso Branch). 

(Shikanjima Branch). 
Osaka Hanai Church. 
Hirano Mission Chapel. 
Suminodo Mission Chapel. 
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KAWARAGI MURA, 


KOBE, 
A, Azumadori, 5-chome, 


B. Nagata Cho, 


C. Airin Kan (Ex-convict 
Welfare Home.) 


SONE SETTLEMENT, 


12. MINABE SETTLEMENT, 


13. 


OFFICE AT KAMIKITAZA- 
WA, SETAGAYA-KU., 
TOKYO, 


oop 
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Farmers Gospel School, 

Public Nursery. 

Kindergarten. 

Summer Camp for City Child- 
ren. 


Kobe Church. 
Zenrin Kindergarten. 
Free Medical Clinic. 


Friendly Relief Office. 
Free Medical Clinic. 


Institutional Church. 


Day Nursery. 
Night School. 


Religious Work; Church, 
Five Sunday Schools, 
Evening Bible Schools. 
Educational Work for Women, 
Y.M.C.A., Y-W.C.A. 
Library, Museum. 
Handcrafts. 
Social Service; 
Handcrafts. 
Day Nursery. 


Social Work Study. 

Rural Problem Study. 

“The Pillar of Cloud” Publish- 
ing Office. , 

Evangelism by Correspondence 
Office. 

”"Yesu no Tomo” (Friends of 
Jesus) Association Head Office. 
(20 Branches in Japan.) 
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TWELFTH QUADRENNIAL STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION 
From Report by U. M. McGuire, D.D. 


Kagawa and the Cooperatives 


Some of the strongest personalities in the convention were native 
leaders on the foreign field. It was interesting to observe how they 
matched minds on terms of equality with western leaders, and often 
had something to say which, while perfectly courteous in phrase and 
manner, had a mandatory undertone. Among these leaders east or west 
Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan was easily the most conspicuous. He 
delivered two addresses at the seminar on cooperatives and two at the 
main convention. While he shared with others the sense of crisis and 
danger he was almost exceptional in the clearness with which he sees 
a way out. This way, as he sees it, is economic cooperation, and he 
conceives cooperation not in terms merely of broad general principles, ' 
but of practice among neighborly groups. 

The seminar on cooperatives had been set up largely with a view 
to giving leaders in cooperatives all over the country an opportunity 
to confer with him with a view to a wide extension of the cooperative 
movement on the general line along which it has developed in Japan, 
Great Britain and other countries. Some of the promoters of this 
seminar had felt misgivings about attaching such a seminar to the 
Student Volunteer Movement. As a matter of fact the religious spirit 
of this economic seminar’ was not surpassed by anything in the main 
convention. Each session opened with a tender devotional service led 
by Dr. Charles L. Seasholes, of Dayton, Ohio. The chairman of the 
seminar was Dr. Arthur E. Holt, of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Among the findings of the seminar appears the statement that the 
cooperative movement contemplates a new economic order to which 
its present forms are experimental approaches, and that it offers the 
technique through which the spirit of Christianity may find social 
expression. This finding was communicated to the main convention 
in the closing address of Dr. Kagawa. 
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From the JAPAN CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY 


Rev. Masaki Nakayama, of Meiji Gakuin, is accompanying Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa on his trip to America and Europe, expecting to 
conclude his year of inspection by a period of research in Italy. Mr. 
Nakayama is well known in the literary world of Japan as an auth- 
ority on Dante, as well as the translator of the works of St. Augustine, 
and the “Institutes” of Calvin. Before leaving, Mr. Nakayama was 
elevated to the position of Dean of the College department of the in- 
stitution which he has served for so many years. Mr. Nakayama and 
Dr. Kagawa were classmates in the College department of Meiji Ga- 
kuin, and during Dr. Kagawa’s recent journey to Australia, Mr. Naka- 
yama supplied the pulpit of the Matsuzawa church, which Dr. Kagawa 
maintains in the suburbs of Tokyo. 


THE CONTRAST 


Some twenty years ago on the dock at Yokohama a shabby little 
figure with a third-class ticket in his pocket stood at the foot of the 
gangway of an ocean liner about to sail for the U.S. He was alone, 
except for one friend,—an intimately loved friend from the days of 
their boyhood when they were in school together. 

A few days earlier he had said good-bye to his friends of the slums 
in Kobe, and had come to Tokyo with the manuscript of a book, “The 
Psychology of the Poor” into which he had poured the convictions that 
had burned into his soul during the years that he had lived among the 
wretched and downtrodden ones to whom he had given unstinted 
devotion. This book afterwards become a classic. From it certain 
selections were made and widely distributed, and caused such a Stir 
that Parliament voted an appropriation of ¥20,000,000 toward the 
cleaning up of the slums in the six largest cities of Japan. It was also 
translated into French and used as a textbook. 

But the publishers of that day were dubious. They said, “We will 
publish it, but we can not risk advancing any money on it.” This was 
a cruel disappointment, for he was sadly in need of funds. As they 
stood together on the dock his friend’s heart ached with sympathy to 
think of his sailing away “like a poor imigrant” to an unknown foreign 
land. 

There are men in the U.S. today who were fellow students of that 
“little Jap at Princeton.” They remember the Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuit boxes by his door, for there were long intervals when the only 
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fare he could afford was Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Milk. 

In vacations he worked as a servant in some of the wealthy New 
York homes. He was fired from one home because he mistook salt for 
sugar and put it into the tea of the young lady of the household who 
habitually. took her breakfast in bed. In another house that was 
fitted throughont with burglar alarms one morning he felt that he 
must get out of doors to pray. But when he lifted the window he set 
the whole house in an uproor. and agein he was fired. 

But on that day when he sailed away “like a poor imigrant,” 
there was among the odds and ends that he had left in Japan a 
manuscript scribbled with a brush on cast away newspapers, which 
when published in after years became at once a best seller, bringing 
him fame and fortune. The fortune, together with other fortunes 
that have come from his writings he has poured out in his many 
efforts to bless his fellow men. But the fame he cannot escape. And 
so, when he started on December 5, on his long trek around the world, 
crowds thronged the Tokyo Central Station,—they followed the “Yesu 
no Tomo” flag down the platform to the third class car where he 
leaned from a window. Many went on with him to Yokohama to see 
him sail. And again more crowds, more clicking, grinding cameras, 
more shouting and singing. And smiling through the forest of paper- 
ribbons was his friend Nakayama who, twenty years before, through 
a mist of tears, watched his penniless, disappointed friend sail away 
“like a poor immigrant.” Now, he stood beside him sharing the en- 
thusiasm of the scene, and looking forward to days of happy fellow- 
ship, as together they cross the Pacific. 
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“OF THE MAKING OF BOOKS THERE IS NO END” 


The Japanese public would probably add a rider to Lord Bacon’s 
famous statement and say, “nor do we want an end of Kagawa’s 
books.” His books continue to be best sellers and their author works 
long hours to meet the demand, although he says, “I write too much 
but I shall go on as long as I can influence people in this way. I dare 
say I am wrong, too, to write novels on social questions and I need to 
apologize all the more because I am not a great novelist; but since 
people like my novels and read them I can’t give up this method of 
reaching them.” 

His publications, numbering over 100 volumes, include poems, 
economics, philosophy, religious studies, Bible expositions, prayers, 
children’s stories, novels and translations. 

During the past year the following books were published in Japan, 
(1) I Was a Pagan by V.C. Kichen, translated in collaboration with 
Shishi Nakamura; (2) Rural Regeneration and Spiritual Regenera- 
tion; (3) The Land Flowing with Milk and Honey (a novel dealing 
with co-operatives); (4) The River Basin (which deals with teachers’ 
problems); (5) Can We Prevent War? (timely and able booklet, 
offering a solution to the problems that cause war). 

One of the constant regrets of the members of Kagawa’s staff who 
handle his foreign correspondence, is the ever-recurring requests for 
books by Kagawa which have not yet been translated. The work of 
the translator is hard and we must ask the Western public to be 
patient with our tardiness and believe that we are doing our utmost 
to give you Kagawa’s best translated by the best whom we can find. 
Songs from the Slums, interpretation by Mrs. Lois J. Erickson; Medi- 
tations on the Cross, translated) by Misses Marion Draper and Helen 
Topping, are advertised in this issue. Listening to the Walls, trans- 
lated by Mrs. Edna Linsley Gressitt is published in Sweden but not 
yet in English; Taro in Wonderland, translated by Mrs. Gressitt, is 
ready for publication. A Grain of Wheat (already published in Eng- 
land and enjoying a large sale) has been re-edited for American 


} ublishers. 
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SONGS FROM THE SLUMS 


The book which reveals the heart and soul of Kagawa 


Songs from the Slums is a group of exquisite sketches pic- 
turing the thoughts and experiences of Kagawa while he lived 
and served among humanity’s outcasts; poems that blossomed 
with the beauty of the Japanese magnolia, and also of indescrib- 
able wretchedness. 

COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville, Tenn. Price, $1.00. 


MEDITATIONS on the CROSS 
by 
KAGAWA 
A book which lays bare the true Kagawa—his passionate 
religious devotion, his belief in social solidarity, his search for a 
cooperative way of life, his program for world brotherhood. 


$1.50 a copy. 


(All royalties from the sale of this book to the support 
of the work of Kagawa in Japan.) 


INTRODUCING KAGAWA 
By HELEN F. TOPPING 


Miss Topping is the American missionary who has been for 
years Kagawa’s English secretary. She has taken the story of 
Kagawa’s life and told it in exactly the fashion best fitted to 
make him known and understood. Thirty-six pages packed with 
personality; 15 cents a copy when ordered in single copies; 10 


cents a copy in bundles of more than ten. 


WILLETT, CLARK & CO., 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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